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ABSTRACT 

The overall purpose of this study was to test the 
efficacy of a proposed theoretical nodel of leadership in educational 
organizations. Specifically, the study's purposes vere: (1| to 
evaluate the descriptive, explanative, and predictive characteristics 
of the theoretical sodel for adainistrator effectiveness; |2| to 
refine and elaborate the sodel using the research findings; and (3| 
to develop iaplications and reconiendations for selecting building 
adsinistrators. Findings of the study have led to a revised sodel for 
studying leader effectiveness as veil as to sose general suggestions 
for iaproving principal evaluation and selection. (Author/BB) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL PRTMCIPALS* LEADER STYLE, ORGANIZATIONAL 
SITUATION, AND EFFECTIVENESS 

PROBT.EM 

There can be little doubt that aoine admlnlatrators either are or 
have the potential for being isore effective In their jobs. However, 
Nclntyre (1966) posited that existing selection evaluation devices such 
as interviews, letters of recommendation, check lists, and informal feed- 
back mechanisms have questionable validity* A simplistic conclusion from 
Mclntyre's assertion would be that new methods just need to be developed. 

The fallacy in this conclusion is that the invalidity of the current 
procedures may be symptomatic of a weakness in the underlying empirical 
and theoretical foundations; that is, the knowledge of administrator 
effectiveness is deficient in descriptive, explanative, and predictive 
powers. Consequently, an alternative solution to alleviate these 
problems would be to formulate a conceptual model for leader effective* 
ness as a guide to specific procedures in personnel management. 

Lipham (1964), while acknowledging a considerable concern among 
scholars in diverse fields, noted a basic weakness in the knowledge re- 
lated to leadership. He concluded that, while the Interest has produced 
a number of significant findings for educational administration, it also 
has revealed how limited the knowledge of leadership is. Halpln (1966) 
partially explained this failure of scholars to develop adequate theories 
of educational leadership with the following three observations. First, 
a disproportionate amount of research energy has been expended on 
isolated problems and peripheral studies which have yielded conclusions 
with limited generallzablllty. Second, the research focus has been too 
parochial; that is, educational researchers have not maximally used the 
knowledge generated from other disciplines such as the social sciences, 
general personnel administration, and business management. Third, re- 
searchers have failed to establish the relationships among leader char- 
acteristics, situations, and effectiveness. 

Howevttr, Hollander (1971) discerned a trend in the study of leader- 
ship to focus increasingly on a system of relationships which combines 
leadership style with leadership setting. The distinction between the 
leadership setting and the leader characteristics, traits, or style is 
an outgrowth of the so-called "situational approach." These concepts 
have been further elaborated by Hollander (1971) who defined leadership 
style as involving the interactive characteristics of the leader's per- 
sonality which form his relationships with followers. Constructs of 
style for presen*: purposes Include a leader's motivational, behavioral, 
and attltudlnal characteristics that are postulated to have a relation- 
ship with the leader's Interaction with his subordinatex and superordi- 
nates. 

In contrast to the scyllstlc approach to leadership, the situa- 
tional approach maintains that the qualities of the leader are variously 
elicited, valued, and reacted to as functions of different group settings 
(Hollander, 1971). Hemphill (1949) made this point more forcefully: 
"There are no absolute leaders, since successful leadership must always 
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take into account the specific requirements imposed by the nature of the 
groups which is to be led (p. 225)." 

However, Hollander and Julian (1969) maintained that, while the 
situational approach represented a needed adjustment of the earlier sty 
listic approaches, It too has overstated the case. For one thing, they 
state that individuals are not literally Interchangeable in leader roles. 
Moreover, in their view the leader and the situation are n^t separate 
entitles since, from the follower's standpoint, the leader* is an element 
in the situation as well as one who shapes it by setting the stage and 
creating its expectations. They conclude that only recently have re- 
searchers noted the potential benefits of merging the two approaches. 

The foregoing positions regarding effectiveness, style, ^and situ- 
ation have provided the basic concepts and need fot developing a theo* 
retical model for leadership. A pictorial illustration of the proposed 
theoretical model for administrator effectiveness is presented in 
Figure 1. The model was developed and elaborated qhrough the integra- 
tion and the synthesis of conceptual assertions and empirical findings 
of scholars from several disciplines. 



Purpose 

The overall purpose of this study was to test the efficacy of the 
theoretical model in educational organizations. The following three 
specific purposes served to focus the inquiry on the aforementioned 
needs and problems. 

1. To evaluate the descriptive, explanatlve, and predictive char- 
acteristics of the theoretical model for administrator effec- 
tiveness. 

2. To refine and elaborate the model using the research findings. 

3. To develop implications and recoimnendatlons for selecting 
building administrators. 
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Theoretical Model 



This sect Ion Is comprised of an overview, related literature, and 
hypotheses. A description of and a brief rationale for Including each 
variable In the theoretical laodel Is presented In the overview. The re- 
lated literature Includes pertinent theorf'tlcal and eoplrlcal naterlal 
for each variable In the study. The final sub-section consists of the 
hypotheses and a brief conceptual rationale. 

Overview 

In essence, th« model presented In Figure 1 postulates that work 
motivation attitudes, behavior, and perceptions of others as concepts of 
leader style are Important Itidependent or predictor variables for subor- 
dinate and superordlnate evaluation of effectiveness. However, the In- 
dividual organizational (situation dictates the norms of the system 
wherein the leader styles are exhibited. Using these norms the partici- 
pants evaluate the various leader styles positively or negatively; that 
Is, the situation mdlates the relationship between leader style and 
administrator effectiveness by varying the appropriateness of the style 
with sltuatlonally specific norms* 

The reasons for lusludlng each of the variables are to enhance the 
potential efficacy of the model. First, the Independent and mediating 
variables have by themselves been related to effectives-ess. For exam- 
ple, Vroom and Ded (1970) and Ford, Borgatta, and Br\mstedt (1969) 
found work motivation related to effectiveness In Industry. In addi- 
tion, Fleishman and Harris (1962) In Industry and Halpln (1966) In 
education discovered a relationship between perceived behavior and ef- 
fectiveness. And Fiedler's contingency model (1964, 1967, 1971) has 
been extensively related In many different types of organizations to 
effectiveness. Hill, Haynes, and Baumgartel (1973) have related the 
situational factors of support Iveness and Innovatlveness to organiza- 
tional development. 

Second, the leader style dimensions iteasure different interactive 
characteristics of the leader's personality which can mark his relation- 
ships with followers. For example, there is the individual's motivation 
as related to his attitudes toward the Job; or the behavior dimension 
which describes his activities; or the least preferred co-worker dimen- 
sion which measures the attitudes toward other individuals. 

Finally, the proposed model addresses some of the earlier criti- 
cisms made by Halpln (1966). Specifically, the model Integrates the 
theory and research from many related disciplines, contains concepts 
that are defined clearly and opera tionali zed, and has effectiveness for 
its criterion variable. Consequently, and empirical test of this model 
could well yield conclusions of broad generalizabillty tad considerable 
usefulness. 
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-Risk 
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-Consider- 
ation 



Perception of 
Others 
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B. Mediating 
Situation 
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2. Organi- 
zational 
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Supportiveness 



Innovativeness 



C. Criterion 



Adminiatracor 
Effectiveness 
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Personal 
-Subordinate 
-Superordinate 
-Self 



Organizational 
-Stability 
-Integration 
-Voluntarism 
-Achievement 
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FIGURE 1. Theoretical Model for Administrator Effeccx/eness 
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Motivation . Motivation is the complex of forces starting and 
keeping a person at work in an organisation. These are the forces 
(drives, instincts, tension states, psychological mechanisms) inside the 
person which sv.art and maintain his activity toward achieving his per- 
sonal goals. 

Herzberg, Mausner, and Snyderman (1959) completed a research study 
of industrial employees* motivation to work and subsequently developed a 
two-factor theory of Job satisfaction. These investigators interviewed 
203 accountiiints and engineers, asking each to describe events he experi- 
enced at work which had resulted in (a) a marked improvement or (b) a 
significant reduction in job satisfaction* 

Using content aialysis, they found that positive events were domi- 
nated by reference to intrinsic aspects of the job (achievement, recog- 
nition, work itself, responsibility > advancement), whiltB the negative 
events were dominated by extrinsic factors (salary, possibility of 
growth, interpersonal relations with subordinates, status, interpersonal 
relations with superiors, interpersonal relations with peers, 
supervision-technical, company policy and administration, working condi- 
tions, personal life, and job security). From th» foregoing findings, 
it was posited that the presence of certain factors would act to in- 
crease the individual's job satisfaction, but the failure of these fac- 
tors to occur would not necessarily give rise to job dissatisfaction. 
Theoretically, an individual would operate from a neutral point possess- 
ing neither positive nor negative attitudes towards his jub. Ihe grat- 
ification of certain factors which could be called "satisfiers," would 
increase his Job satisfaction beyond the neutral point but would lead 
only to minimal dissatisfaction. There would be, on the other hand, a 
set of "dissatisfiers" which would evoke negative attitudes creating job 
dissatisfaction. The elimination of these dissatisfiers would lead only 
to minimal job satisfaction. Consequently, all "satisfiers" combined 
would contribute more to job satisfaction than to job dissatisfaction, 
and all "dissatisfiers" combined would contribute more to Job dissatis- 
faction than Job satisfaction. King (1970) maintained that research 
completed in the industrial setting since the original study supports 
these generalizations. 

The satisfier factors are labeled motivators, implying their effec- 
tiveness in evoking individual behavior toward sup<rior performance. 
The environmental variables are labeled hygiene factors, indicating an 
analogy to the concept of preventive maintenance. However » other 
authors who have written in the area of work motivation have employed a 
variety of terminology. Wolf (1970) noted that the motivator factor has 
been called the intrinsic factor, the satisfiers, and the job content 
factor. The other factor has been called the hygiene factor, the main- 
tenance factor, the extrinsic factor, the dissatisfiers, and the job 
context factor. 

Herzberg, Mausner, and Snyderman, in conceptualizing the two-factor 
theory of job satisfaction, related it to the need-hierarchy concept of 
Maslow (1970). They asserted that the factors leading to positive job 
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attitudes have done so because they have the potential to satisfy the 
individual's need for self -actualization. The most important opportu- 
nity for self-actualization would be the job. Prom the performance of 
the task, the employee can achieve the rewards that will reinforce self- 
actualization. Accordingly, the factors (satlsf lers, motivators) of ihi» 
job itself motivate the individual to satisfy his need for self- 
actualization. Conversely, the dissatisf iers or hygienes can be related 
to physiological and safety needs. Hygienic factors must meet individ- 
ual needs for j"»b security, fair treatment, interpersonal relations, and 
working conditions. When the job surroundings become conducive to these 
needs, dissatisfaction is reduced. 

Serglovanni (1967) replicated the Herzberg study in an educational 
organization in which seventy-one teachers were interviewed. The inter- 
view transcripts were then coded, using a content analysis technique. 
He concluded that the findings supported the assertion that satisfiers 
and dissatisfiers tend to be mutually exclusive. In addition, factors 
which accounted for positive attitudes among teachers were related to 
the work itself and factors which accounted for negative attitudes among 
teachers were related to the work conditions. 

The research findings of Blum (1960) added to the understanding of 
work motivation. His conclusions indicate that the desire for security 
can be a deciding factor in vocational choice. Some persons might 
select a job situation where elements of security, such as a probability 
of continued employment and financial safeguards are assumed. Hence, 
these persons are concerned with material aspects oi the environment and 
prefer a job situation wl.ere hygiene is high. Other persons, less con- 
cerned with security, would choose jobs in which opportunities for re-^ 
sponsibiliny, achievement, recognition, and advancement as motivators or 
satisfiers are high. 

Borgatta (1967) developed the Work Ck>mponents Study (WCS) question- 
naire which was designed to merge and operaticnalize Herzberg* s two- 
factor theory of work motivation and Blum's findings regarding security 
orientation among workers. Ford, Borgatta, and Bohrnstedt (1969) 
observed that administrative positions are relatively low in security 
factors and high in intrinsic factors. Consequently, they postulated 
that an individual who places primary importance on hygiene factors 
should be regarded as an undesirable candidate for an administrative 
position. Using the WCS with new, college-^level employees of an indus- 
trial organization. Ford, Borgatta, and Bohrnstedt found that those who 
scored the highest on a subscale measuring intrinsic motivation in a 
competitive situation were thought by the company to contribute the most 
to accomplishing the organization's goals. 

Employing a modified form of the WCS for educational employees, 
Mlskel (1973) made a finding somewhat parallel to the foregoing with a 
sample of undergraduate senior education students, teachers, and admln- 
IstratiTs. In testing the assertion that Individ'jals who are upward 
mobile will be intrinsically motivated In unstable situations with less 
concern for security, Mlskel found the following: (a) principals have 
the highcjst tolerance for work pressure, (b) central office administra- 
tors have the least desire for conservative security, and (c) those 
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individuals aspiring to the doctorate scored significantly higher on 
competitiveness desirability, tolerance for work pressure, and willlng- 
ncHS to seek reward in spite of uncertainty. 

The above findings of Ford, et al. (1969) and Mlskel (1973) lend 
Indirect support to the theoretical position of Vroom and Oeci (1970). 
They posited that the performance of a person on a Job is a function of 
that person's skill or ability combined with his motivation to use this 
skill or ability in the actual performance of the job. Furthermore, 
performance is equal to the product of an individual's ability and 
motivation rather than being equal to the sum of these two variables. 
More direct support is provided by Chlselll (1968). He found that per- 
sonality traits anC motivational factors interact to determine the 
effectiveness of managers. 

Leader Behavior . The Ohio State University leadership studies 
(Stogdill and Coons, 1957) attempted to identify dimensions of leader 
behavior through an instrument, the Leader Behavior Description Ques- 
tionnaire (LBDQ), designed to describe how a leader carries out his 
activities. TWO dimensions were isolate: Initiating Structure and 
Consideration. 

The "initiating structure" dimension refers to those aspects of a 
leader's behavior that delineate the relationships between himself and 
the members of the work group while serving to establish well-defined 
patterns of organization and channels of communication. House, Filley, 
and Kerr (1971) noted that the initiating structure deals with the 
Instrumental behavior of leaders. According to Parsons (1951), instru- 
mental behaviors are directive, task-oriented, and necessary for an 
organization to solve the basic functional problems both of adaption to 
its environment and of goal attainment by allocation and mobilization 
of resources. 

"Consideration" refers to behaviors that are indicative of friend- 
ship, mutual trust, rebpect, and warmth of relationship between the 
leader and subordinate. House, Filley, and Kerr (1971) observed that 
the consideration dimension of leader behavior is similar to that fre- 
quently described as supportive, socioemotional, or expressive. They 
further note that Parsons (1951) and Etzioni (1961) postulate that ex- 
pressive activities serve the function of social and normative inte- 
gration of group members. 

Halpin (1966) summarized the early leadership studies by singling 
out the major findings. First, the evidence indicates that initiating 
structure and consideration are fundamental dimensions of leader 
behavior. Second, superordinates are more concerned with Initiating 
structure and subordinates are more concerned with consideration. 
Third, effective leader behavior is associated with high performance on 
both dimensions. Finally, changes in attitudes of group members toward 
each other, and group characteristics such as harmony. Intimacy, and 
procedural clarity, are significantly associated with the leadership 
style of the leader. 



In later studies Fleishnan and Harris (1962) found that low consid- 
eration and high initiating structure correlate with high grievances and 
turnover. These researchers further stated that foremen can compensate 
for the disadvantages of high initiating structure by increasing con- 
sideration but that foremen with low consideration cannot compensate by 
decreasing their initiating structure. Oaklandcr and Fleishman (1964) 
also found that while the two dimensions are often Independent of each 
other, leaders who rated high on both initiating structure and consid- 
eration were more likely to be judged effective by their superiors and to 
have desirable effects on productivity. However, the studies revealed 
by Korman (1966) showed no relationship between ialtiatlng structure and 
effectiveness. 

In the educational organization. Brown (1967) reported that teach- 
ers appear both to accept the fact that strength on both dimensions is 
difficult to achieve and also to express satisfaction in a principal who 
exhibits strength on either factor. However, weaknesses on both dimen- 
sions or a weakness in one without a corresponding strength in the other 
generates reactions of low satisfaction in teachers and low effective- 
ness in principals. Finally, Brown and Anderson (1967) found that 
faculty members* global job satisfaction with the teaching situation was 
greater in schools whose principals exhibited expressive rather than 
instrumental leader behavior. Finally, Keeler and Andrews (1963) found 
that both initiating structure ani consideration of principals are sig- 
nificantly related to student achievement. 

Leader Perception of Others . Fiedler's contingency model (1965, 
1967) is probably the most extensively tested attempt to integrade indi- 
vidual characteristics with structural and task properties of the situa- 
tion. The basic postulate of this model is that group or organizational 
effectiveness depends upon two interacting variables: (a) the attitude 
system of the leader toward fellow workers, and (b) the favorableness of 
the situation. An elaboration of Fiedler's model follows. 

Leaders are classified on the basis of the Least Preferred Co- 
worker (LPC) score. The score is obtain«,U by asking an individual to 
think of all the persons with whom he has ever worked, and then to de- 
scribe the one person In his life with whom he has found it most dif- 
ficult to work. The description of the least preferred co-worker is 
indicated on a scale with a semantic differential format. 

Fiedler (1972) has maintained that the LPc is Interpreted as an 
index of total hierarchy. High LPC persons, individuals who describe 
their least preferred co-worker in positive terms, are seen as primarily 
motivated to relate to others. On the other hand, low LPC persons, or 
those who describe their least preferred co-worker in very unfavorable 
terms* are basically motivated by task accomplishment. In sununary, low 
LPC leaders are task-oriented while high LPC leaders are more consid- 
erate and interaction-oriented. 

In discussing the situational components of the contingency model, 
Fiedler (1972) noted that most studies based on the model classify the 
leadership situation on three dimensions: (a) leader-member relations, 
(b) task structure, and (c) power position. He further concluded that 
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leader-member relations Is by far the most Important single dimension. 
Fiedler reasoned that leaders will have more Influence If they are 
liked, respected, and trusted by the members than If they are not. 

Task structure appears to Fiedler .i972) to be second In Impor- 
tance. The rationale for th^3 conclusion Is that tasks that are highly 
structured, explicit, or programmed give the leader more Influence than 
tasks that are vague, nebulous, or unstructured. 

Finally, the least Important situational variable Is position power 
(Fiedler, 1972). However, leaders are likely to have more Influence If 
their position allows them to reward and punish. 

Combining the LPC score and situational factors yields the follow- 
ing assertions. In an unfavorable situation, where their control Is low 
and the outcome Is uncertain, the high LPC leaders will seek to assure 
themselves of being related, and their behavior will be directed toward 
establishing relationships. In situations In which thelz relatedness Is 
already assured, the high LPC leaders will be motivated to seek such 
secondary goals as recognition from superiors and admiration from sub- 
ordinates. Fiedler (1972) asserted that these goals. In a favorable 
leadership situation are realized by playing the role of the responsible, 
efficient, or even officious leader; that Is, by actually or seemingly 
attending to che task. 

Conversely, the low LPC persons. In an unfavorable situation, will 
devote their energies to achieving their primary goal of task ac>;om- 
pllshment. However, In favorable situations this type of leader will 
seek to develop pleasant work relations, 

Fiedler (1971a) reviewed the empirical findings related to the con- 
tingency model and concluded that it had been extensively validated. 
Subject to Hollander's (1971) caution regarding the generalizability of 
these findings, the research related to the model can be found in the 
article by Fiedler (1971a) and will not be evaluated here. 

Insteau, two important implications of the findings follow. First, 
the relationship-motivated and the task-motivated leaders can perform 
well unde^ some situations but not others. Second, the very concepts of 
good leajj3rs and poor leaders are not accurate. A better conceptualiza- 
tion is that a ladder can perform well in some situations but not others. 
Consequently, Fiedler (1972) concludes that leader effectiveness depends 
as ntuch on[ the situation as the personality. 

The use of the IPC also assisted this project in answering some 
recent criticisms among researchers th^t viewing leadership only in 
terms of the perceptions of follisuer^ y|ields a biased description of a 
leader's activities. With 'the LPC the leadership styles are determined 
on the basis of the leadet/s attitudes, which are methodologically inde- 
pendent of measures of follower's reactions. 
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Organizational Situation or Climate 



Hollander (1971) strongly asserted that greater specification is 
needed in dealing with the variants of the leadership setting. He 
specifically asserted that the concept of organizational climate should 
be explored as a situational variable in leadership studies. Support 
for this is provided by Frederlkson (1972), He suggested that situ- 
ations can be classified on the basis of their sioilarlty with regard 
to the behaviors they elicit. Using these assertions, plus the empir* 
ical findings of several researchers, and also the apparent conceptual 
relationships as a basis, the climate variables developed by Hill, 
Haynes, and Baumgartel (1972) and described by Adair (1970) were easily 
integrated into the 'theoretical model. To develop properly the rela- 
tionships among variables, a brief review of climate literature, a 
description of the situational or climate measure, and a discussion of 
relationships follow. 

Adair (1970) noted that several approaches to the study of organi- 
zational climate are apparent in the literature. He concluded that the 
most respected approach is to attribute and to interpret organizational 
climate in terms of the attitudes of those members of the organization 
who enjoy higher status. Dimock and Sorensen (1967) and Watson (1966) 
exemplify this approach. A second approach as Illustrated by Belasco 
(1966) and Prederiksen (1968) emphasizes the role expectations of sig- 
nificant others. A third is a structural approach which tends to 
diminish the distinction between the study of organizational climate 
in particular and the organizational behavior in general. Further, this 
approach regards climate as an essential concomitant of the total organ- 
izational management patterns, Bennis (1966), House (1968), Sells 
(1968),- Selk (1968), and Taylor. (1968) are representative of the struc- 
tural focus of organizational climate. 

A fourth view is to regard climate as a function of the organiza- 
tion's technology Jevel (Adair, 1970), For example, using technology 
in an organization can effect the climate for greater openness to inno- 
vation. This position is supported by the finding that early receptivity 
to technical innovations in production processes evolves into increased 
demand for managerial innovations such as data processing or operations 
research (Burack, 1967). Research on innovativeness in many different 
types of organizations has demonstrated the Importance of climate vari- 
ables. The studies by Griffiths (1964) and Miles (1964) in school 
systems, by Glatt nnd Shelley (1968) in research groups, and by Thompson 

(1965) in business firms illustrate this importance. Finally, Andrews 

(1966) has maintained that the climate of an organization is a key to 
successful practice. 

For the proposed study, the approach taken by Hill, Haynes and 
Baumgartel (1972) and Adair (1970) in relating the technology level to 
the organizational climate is posited to be a potentially Important 
situational variable in leadership theory. These writers operatlonal- 
Ized organizational climate with two factors: innovativeness and 
support Iveness. 
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tnnovativenfiss in defined as the receptivity to inmiviitlon by whii'li 
organizations can be differentiated as a result of differences In i*tther 
their management structures or the technological sophistication of their 
functioning* Furthermore, differences in innovativeness are taken to be 
independent of the particular individuals occupying organizational roles 
(Adair, 1970). 

Supportiveness is defined as Che receptivity to innovation by which 
organizations can be differentiated as a result of differences in the 
behavior, attitudes, and perceptions of managerial personnel. Conse- 
quently, differences in supportiveness are postulated to be dependent on 
the particular individuals occupying managerial roles, especially top 
management roles (Adair, 1970)* 

To operationalize these factors of innovativeness and supportive- 
ness, the Situational Description Questionnaire was developed* This 
instrument measures freedom, participation^ interdepartmental conflict, 
and the use of innovative or modernization efforts in organizations* 
Specific items were based on both the theoretical literature and inter- 
views with executives (Hill, Haynes, and Baumgartel, 1972). 

The conceptualization ana the empirical measure of organizational 
climate as described above appears to be particularly appropriate to 
the proposed theoretical model. Each dimension is easily and logically 
related to the various lea<iier style dimensions* For example, in an 
innovative climate a leader's motivational pattern of high intrinsic, 
high risk propensity, low intrinsic, and low security orientations 
appears to be positively related to effectiveness. On the other hand, 
the supportive dimension of climate appeared to relate directly to the 
leader-member relations which Fiedler (1972) asserted was by far the 
most important. 

These relationships illustrate the potential variable interactions 
in the model. Further relationships are discussed in greater detail in 
Che rationale and hypotheses section which follows the next section on 
leader effectiveness. 

Administrator Effectiveness 

Halpin (1966) delineated intermediate and outcome criteria for 
determining administrator effectiveness. Basically, the intermediate 
criteria include perceptual evaluations or ratings of an administrator's 
performance, while the outcome criteria include changes in the types or 
amounts of the organizational outcomes. 

Halpin (1966) further proposed that the best criteria for evalu- 
ating administrator effectiveness are expressed in terms of group or 
organizational outcomes that can be attributed to the administrator. 
His position is essentially that administrator effectiveness is best 
measured bv changes in organization maintenance and achievement vari- 
ables. A weakness in Halpin 's work is that it lacks elaboration of the 
effectiveness variables to a point where they can be explicitly defined 
and ope rationalized. 
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However, Caplow*s (1964) theoretical formulae ion elaborates four 
criteria for organizational effectiveness that appear to be roughly 
parallel to Halpin*s maintenance and achievement factors. Caplow*8 four 
variables are instability, integration, voluntarism, and achievement. 

Stability is a measure of the organisation's ability to conserve 
or increase the status of its positions, that is, to maintain its own 
structure. By maintaining the status differences, the organization 
controls the behavior of its members and some aspects of the external 
environment. The abilities to continue existing programs, to initiate 
new programs, to manipulate goals, and to enforce norms are included in 
the stability variable. An increase in the stability variable increases 
the amount of social control and, if other variables remain unchanged, 
the ability of the organization to carry out ita progron (Caplow, 1964). 

Integration is a measure of the organization's ability to maintain 
or to increase the total volume of interaction among its positions and 
to control internal conflict. More interaction implies better mutual 
adjustment, less factionalism, more communication about problems and 
procedures, and greater agreement among the members about the organiza- 
tional program (Caplow, 1964). 

Voluntarism is a measure of the organization's ability to maintain, 
without coercion, valences between the status positions and among the 
component individuals and groups, Caplow (1964) further asserts that 
voluntarism is generally equivalent to morale. Furthermore, it measures 
the organization's ability to provide satisfaction for individuals and 
the desire of members to continue their participation. 

Finally, achievement, as a criterion for effectiveness, is the net 
result of the organization's activity. This variable also is subject to 
evaluation in its own environment and is usually measurable with some 
degree of objectivity (Caplow, 1964). For a school this could include 
such measures as input -output learning levels, cost-efficiency, and the 
quality of the output. 

Although Halpin thought that outcome variables are the best crite- 
ria for determining administrators' effectiveness, he recognized that 
social scientists temporarily may be forced to settle for intermediate 
criteria. The intermediate criteria usually take the form of ratings of 
the administrator's effectiveness (Halpin, 1966). 

Four major weaknesses of the intermediate method for determining 
effectiveness were differentiated by Halpin (1966). First* the corre- 
lation between the judges' evaluations and the organization's outcomes 
are assumed to be significant, whereas In the present study this Is an 
empirical question to be described later. Second, the ratings may be 
contaminated by a "halo effect" as raters tend to extend their evalu- 
ation of a supervisor in one area of behavior to other areas as well, 
Wofford (1971) used a partial correlation method to overcome rater bias. 
Third, differing sources of ratings can yield differing effectiveness 
levels. Fourth, the inter-rater reliabilities tend to be low. 
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A valid critlclsn of Halpin*s emphatic position might be that he 
was too didactic in declaring his output variables as the "ultimate" 
criteria and the intermediate variables as "stopgap" criteria for 
administrator effectiveness. His overstatement may have been in reac- 
tion to an almost exclusive use of the intermediate variables by other 
researchers. However, the more moderate and conceptually powerful 
position presented in the theoretical model is that both types of vari- 
ables should be considered product variables. An explanation follows. 

First » a more accurate name than intermediate criteria is individ- 
ual or personal criteria for administrator effectiveness. Second, in 
examining the preliminary discussion of Figure 1, it was noted that 
leader style is exhibited in a situational climate which dictates the 
norms for evaluating the administrator and for changing the school. 
Consequently, the products are the perceived effectiveness of the 
administrator as an individual and the changes in the organization's 
stability, integration, voluntarism, and achievement. Thus the concepts 
of personal and organizational outcomes become complementary criterion 
variables resulting from the interacting style and situational variables. 
Because the personal and the organizational variables are not necessar- 
ily related, four conceptual categories are proposed for adti>lnistrator 
effectiveness as follows: (a) high on both dimensions; (b) high on one 
and low on the other dimension and (c) vise versa; (d) low on both 
dimensions. 

As effectiveness is posited to be a combination of personal and 
organizational criteria, the next step is to state the conceptual formu- 
lations at measurable levels. In addition, as the model focuses on the 
administrative effectiveness of the principal, the germane indicators 
must be specified for the building administrator. 

For organizational effectiveness, indicators of the stability cri- 
terion include the development of new programs, the employees' training 
for added responsibility, and an expansion of the school's role. The 
level of activity, the level of communication among peers, and the num- 
ber of social isolates at the student and the staff levels are measures 
of organizational integration. Indicators of voluntarism include low 
employee turnover rates, high employee desire to remain a member of the 
staff, and low student absentee and drop-out rates. Finally, achieve- 
ment as a criterion for organizational effectiveness is the quantitative 
and perceived quality of the school's graduates. 

For personal effectiveness of the principal, the level of positive 
or negative sentiment among his primary reference groups is assumed to 
be Che most important criterion. The reference groups are defined as 
the building staff, the students, the principal's line supervisor, and 
the school district patrons. Sentiment is defined as the positive or 
negative evaluations of the principal globally, as a decision maker and 
as a group leader. 

Wofford (1971) found five managerial behavior dimensions that were 
related to production. These five factors are as follows; (a) group 
achievement and order, (b) personal enhancement, (c) personal inter- 
action, (d) dynamic achievement, and (e) security and maintenance. 
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These variables include behaviors involving the functions of planning, 
organising, and controlling, as well as leading. Consequently, refer- 
ence groups—teachers as subordinatPM and district level administrators 
as superordinatea—perceptually and subjectively evaluate a building 
principal on these dimensions of administrative behavior* 



Rationale and Hypotheses 

In the foregoing section, the position has been taken that an 
administrator at work in an organization has particular motivational, 
attitudinal, and behavioral characteristics that are idiosyncratic. 
However, the second position that should be equally clear is t-.hat an 
administrator is affected greatly by the social environment; that Is, 
the organizational climate of the school defines the appropr:.ate chan- 
nels of individual expression, Dubin (1968) elaborated the foregoing 
position by noting that in recent years behavioral scientists have 
tended to agree that there is no general cause and effect connection 
between specific psychological mechanisms and specific behaviors, A 
reason for this is the difficulty, if not impossibility, of establishing 
a one-to-one relationship between something called an internal moti- 
vating force and a resulting activity. One current view suggests that 
internal motivating forces start the human being in action, and sustain 
his activity, but that the determinants of particular actions are out- 
side the person in the social structure (Maslow, 1970). The consequence 
of these assertions is that to consider administrator effectiveness the 
individual or leader-style factors and the situation or climate factors 
must be considered simultaneously, lith these complexities in mind, the 
posited relationships in the model will now be discussed. 

In developing the Work Component Study as a measure of work moti- 
vation, Borgatta (1967) assumed that individual persons respond differ- 
ently to the various factors that surround the job situation and that an 
organization would want to favor for managerial positions those perscns 
who have a moderate or incidental concern for hygiene factors rather 
thaiV those who are greatly or even overly concerned. The rationale 
supporting this position is that managerial positions are probably low 
in hygiene and high in opportunities for intrinsic reward. Consequently, 
an individual who has a play-safe or security complex cannot function 
well in the typical managerial positions, since low hygienic conditions 
create frustration and reduce the motivation to perform. 

Extending the above rationale to the educational organization, it 
is reasonable to assume that the roost desirable individuals for posi- 
tions in the school princlpalshlp are those who place emphasis on the 
intrinsic factors rather than extrinsic factors of the job. The compar- 
ative results should be that administrators oriented towards the job 
itself will acquire positive job attitudes and be motivated to perform 
while administrators oriented to the job surroundings will acquire 
negative job attitudes and lack of motivation to perform. Vroom and 
Decl (1970) held a similar view when they posited that differences in 
performance among people doing the same kind of work are reflections of 
differing abilities and their motivation to work. 





A possible fallacy in the foregoing positions is the implied 
asstiroption that a favorable climate and universal norms exist. However, 
using the present mode^ as a guide, a positive relationshi.p between 
these assertions and both types of effectiveness should be found when 
the climate norms dictate innovation and Interpersonal support. 

The concept of leader behavior has met with mixed empirical results 
when initia\ing structure and consideration arc related to effectiveness. 
For example, LXkert (1961), in reporting on a summary of research ob- 
served, found that in a majority of studies, supervisors In departments 
of high productivity showed higher levels of consideration than did 
chose with low productivity. Halpin and Winer (1957) repeatedly found 
that leaders high on initiating structure were more effective. Fleish- 
man and Harris (1962) found that leaders rated high on both Initiating 
structure and consideration were more likely to be Judged effective by 
their superiors and to have desirable effects on productivity and group 
morale. However, Korman (1966) revealed several studies showing no 
relationship between initiating structure and effectiveness. The posi- 
tion in this proposal is that the behavioral dimensions of leader style 
also must be evaluated in terms of the situational norms. 

A reasonable assertion appears to be that a principal with high 
initiating structure and low consideration in a climate with low inno- 
vativeness and high support iveness would be rated low on personal effec- 
tiveness but high on organizational effectiveness. However, If the 
support iveness dimension was low, that is, if central office personnel 
do not desire change, thu principal with high initiating structure would 
be low on both types of effectiveness. 

The support iveness dimension of climate has been related to the 
leader-member relations, while the innovatlveness dimension h'^s been 
linked to the task structure. Since Fiedler (1972) asserted that these 
are the two most Important situational variables of the contingency 
model, the postualted relationships between LPC and effectiveness can 
be tested for the school principal. Accordingly, the low LPC principals, 
that is, those who are task-oriented, tend to be more effective In 
relatively unfavorable situations and very favorable situations. Con- 
versely, high LPC administrators or those who are relationship-oriented 
tend to perform best in situations of intermediate favorableness. The 
particular category of effectiveness in the proposed model cannot be 
> specified but remains an empirical question. 

Using the posited relationships in the above paragraphs as examples, 
conclusions can be dravm. First, a large permutation of all the concep- 
tual relationships exists. SeconJ, the proposed variables in the model 
have a potential for describing and predicting principal effectiveness. 
Consequently, the following hypotheses were deduced to guide the inves- 
tigation. 

H. 1. The leader-style variables and climate variables will be signif- 
icantly correlated with perceived and organizational effectiveness 
criteria of principals. 
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H. 2. The leader style variables and climate variables wi e signif- 
icant predictors of principals* effectiveness levels. 

H. 3. The leader style variables «fill significantly discriminate among 
principals grouped into differing combinations of effectiveness and 
situational variables. 
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Methodology 



The research methodology was a sample survey with personal Inter* 
vlew8» nail questionnaires* and telephone Interviews as the data collec- 
tion techniques. Sample survey research as defined by Kerllnger (1973) 
Is that branch of scientific .Investigation that selects and studies 
samples chosen from populations to discover the relative Incidence* 
distribution, and Interrelations of social and psychological variables. 
These variables Include sociological facts, or the attributes of Indi- 
viduals resulting from their- membership In social groups or sets, &nd 
opinions, attitudes, ani behaviors, 

Kerllnger (1973) further asserted that despite its potential value 
in assisting to solve theoretical and applied educational problems, 
scientific survey research has not been used to any great extent by 
educators. This methodology is particularly adaptable to obtaining 
personal and social facts, beliefs and attitudes that are so Important 
In aclmlnlsterlng a school. 

Three advantages of survey research In education should be noted. 
First, a great deal of data can be economically collected from a large 
population. Second, the data are accurate within sampling error ranges 
(Kerllnger, 1973). Third * the results appear to be valid. For example, 
Dohrenwend and Klein (1965) maintained that the reduction in validity of 
survey data due to variations in data collection and coding processes Is 
usually considerably exaggerated. Parten (1950) concluded that data 
collected by survey methods tend to correlate closely with test criteria. 
Finally, Campbell and Katona (1953) found that serious validity problems 
In survey research data are rare. 

With this definition, potential uses, and advantages of the sample 
survey as a basis, the procedures are detailed in the following para- 
graphs. The order of presentation Is as follows: population and sam- 
pling procedures, instrumentation, and data collection procedures. 

Sampling Procedures 

Scho&l districts . T^*'^ target population was the principals and 
teachers In the 49 largest public school districts in the state of 
Kansas. This size limitation allowed for the Inclusion of the personal 
Interview technique which Kerllnger (1973) has asserted Is expensive in 
terms of resources, but potentially Is the best research Instrument 
available. By using the larger districts, more principals were selected 
from each which reduced the number of Interviews with supervisors. 

The sampling procedures for selecting school districts are summa- 
rized in the first two parts of Table 1. Based on the number of prlncl- 
p£ils, the 49 school districts were stratified Into three groups of 25, 
19, and 4. The four largest districts were Included In the study. The 
smaller districts with a minimum of four principal returns also were 
included in the study. Consequently, 18 districts with five to seven 
principals and 17 districts with eight to nineteen principals were 
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TABLE 1 

Summary of Sampling Procedures 



Original District and Principal Samples 



Number 
Principals/ 
District 


District 
Population 
N 


District 
Sample 
N 


Principal 
Samgle 


Principal 
Returns 
JL -X- 


5-7 


43 


25 


159 


102 64.1 


8-19 


19 


19 


141 


86 61.0 


Over 20 




_± 


65 


46 70.8 


Total 


66 


48 


365 


234 64.1 


Final District and Principal Samples 



Number 
Principals/ 
District 


* Final 
District 
Sample 


Pinal 
Principal 
Sample 


Principal 
Returns 


Useable 
Returns 




N 


N 


JJ 


% 


N % 


5-7 


18 


102 


71 


69.6 


65 63.7 


8-19 


17 


86 


71 


82.6 


64 74.4 


Over 20 


A 


46 


37 


80.4 


36 78.2 


Total 


39 


234 


179 


76.5 


165 . 70.5 



Final Principal and Teacher Samples 



Number 


Principals 


Teacher 


Teacher 




Principals/ 


in Study 


Sample 


Returns 




District 


N 


N 


N 


% 


Per Principal 


5-7 


65 


518 


381 


73.5 


5,86 


8-19 


64 


512 


391 


76.1 


6.11 


Over 20 


36 


288 


224 


77.8 


6.22 


Total 


165 


1318 


996 


75.6 


6.04 
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selected for inclusion. Therefore, a total of 39 districts comprised 
the sample. 



Principals . A current list containing the principals* names by 
school district was con^iled from sources as the Kansas Statr<* Department 
of Education, the professional associations, and the school districts. 
Each name in each district was assigned a number beginning from one. 
The principals were then stratified into elementary and secondary levels. 
Equal numbers from each level were to be selected when possible. Five 
to eight principals from each of the 35 smaller districts and twelve 
principals from the four larger districts selected with a table of ran- 
dom numbers. 

A summary of the number of principals selected and participation 
rates are presented in Table 1. Of the 365 selected from the 49 dis-> 
tricts 234 or 64.1% of the principals returned the questionnaires. How- 
ever, 179 or 76.5% returned the research instruments from the 39 
districts included in the study. Incomplete data were received from 14 
of the 179, so the final sample ot principals was comprised of 165 prin- 
cipals from 39 districts. 

Teachers . Current lists containing the names by school buildings 
of teachers working under each of the 16 principals also were compiled. 
Each name on each of the 165 lists were assigned a number beginning from 
one. Eight teachers were selected from each list using a table of ran*- 
dom numbers. 

A summary of the teacher returns are given in Table 1. A total of 
1318 teachers were sampled with 996 or 75.6% returned the questionnaires. 
This gave an average of 6.04 teacher observations about the principal 
and building situations. 

Superordinates . Finally, one supervisor or superordinate was 
selected to evaluate the principals and the building situations. In the 
smaller districts the superintendent or assistant superintendent was 
selected. However, in two larger districts the directors of elementary 
and secondary education were selected. This group consisted of 41 super- 
visors. All of these selected agreed to participate. 

Samp le characteristics . Table 2 is comprised of descriptive sta- 
tistics for the sample. With the exception of only 3.6% of principals 
being female, diversity and representativeness for meaningful general- 
izations appear to be adequate. For example, different district sizes, 
building levels, and educational attainment levels are represented by 
relatively large numbers from 39 school districts. 

Instrumentation 

Work motivation factors . The measure of these attitudes was the 
Educacional Work Components Study (EWCS) questionnaire. Borgatta (1967) 
developed the original Work Components Study (WCS) to merge and opera- 
tional:.ze Herzberg*s two-factor theory vrtth Blum's findings regarding 
the security orientation among industrial workers. Essentially, the 
items ask the respondents to judge the desirability of jobs with varying 
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TABLE 2 



Frequencies of the Descriptive Categorical 
Variables for the Final Sample 
(N«165) 



Variable 
Sex 
Female 
Male 

Principals Per District 
5-7 
8-19 

20 or more 

Building Le'/el 
Elementary 
Secondary 

Educational Degree Level 
Bachelors 
Masters 

Masters Plus 30 

Specialist 

Doctorate 



Absolute (N)' 
6 

159 



65 
64 
36 



85 
80 



0 
58 
78 
16 
13 



Frequency 



Relative (%) 

3.6 
96.4 



39.4 
33.8 
21.8 



51.5 
48.5 



0 

35.2 
47.3 
9.7 
7.9 
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amounts of intrinsic factors, extrinsic factors, and intrinsic combined 
with risk factors. 

Miskel and Heller (1973) and Miskel, Glasnapp, and Hatley (1975) 
modified the Borgatta instrument to suit the educational organization 
by replacing words relating to industrial work situations with words 
pertaining to an educational work situation. They used three statisti- 
cal techniques to test the instrument's adaptability to the educational 
situation. Principal components, varimax orthogonal and maxplane ob" 
lique R'factor analysis procedures were used to determine the factorial 
stability of the EWCS, while Cronbach's alpha coefficient (1951) was 
calculated to estimate the internal consistency of the items. 

The criteria for determining the number of factors were the follow- 
ing: scree test, discontinuity of eigenvalues (Cattail, 1968), inter- 
pretability (Rummel, 1970), the findings of earlier research on the WCS 
(Borgatta et al. , 1968), and Kaiser's eigenvalue-one (1960). In addi- 
tion five criteria were used in selecting items: (a) minimum factor 
loadings of .40 after varimax rotation, (b) minimum pattern loadings of 
.40 after maxplane rotation, (c) minimum structure loadings as product 
moment correlations of the items with the oblique factors (Harmon, 1967) 
of .40, (d) items loading on the factors indicated by the original 
developers (Borgatta et al. , 1968) , and (e) minimal cross- loading on two 
or more factors . No a priori preferences were made regarding the impor- 
tance of these criteria. Consequently, where the criteria were in con- 
flict, a Judgement was made as to which made the most overall sense. 

The result was a measure composed of 49 Llkert-type Items repre- 
senting six factors. However, the earlier EWCS data were reanalyzed to 
select six items per factor or 36 total with the highest orthogonal 
factor loadings. The items, means* standard deviations, and two sets of 
factor loadings by subscale are presented in Table 3. A description of 
the six factors based on the work of Ford eit al. (1969) and the highest 
orthogonally loaded item for the present principal sample follow. 

1. Potential for personal challenge and development. This factor 
contains items to measure the desire for creativity and res-* 
ponsibility in the job. The highest factor loading was .73 for 
the item "I would have a chance to further my formal education." 

2. Competitiveness desirability and reward of success. These 
items measure whether an individual seeks job situations where 
the salary is determined by merit and the competition is keen. 
The item "salary increases would be a matter of how much effort 
you put in" had the highest loading of .84. 

3. Tolerance for work pressure. This factor contains items mea- 
suring attitudes toward situations where the work load might be 
excessive. The highest factor loading was .73 for the item "I 
might sometimes have to take work home with me." 

4. Conservative security. These items measure the individual's 
desire for security with well-defined promotion guidelines 
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TABLE 3 

Means, Standard Deviations* and Factor Loadings for SWCS Itens 





Item 


Mean 


S.D. 


Factor 
Loadlne 


2 

Factor 
Loading 


Factor 1 - Potential for Personal 

Challenge and Development 










9. 


there would be opportunity for 
creative vork 


4.44 


.55 


.58 


.61 


21. 


there would be emphasis on in- 
dividual ability 


4.32 


.56 


.54 


.62 


22. 


the school district would en- 
courage further specialized 
work 


4.08 


.64 


.59 


.60 


25. 


I would have* a chance to fur- 
ther my formal education 


4.12 


.62 


.75 


.60 


28. 


I would always have a chance 
to learn something new 


4.24 


.52 


.60 


.66 


36. 


there would be emphasis on 
originality 


4.03 


.55 


.61 


.67 


Factor 2 - Competitiveness Desir- 
ability 










2. 


salary increases would be 

strictly a matter of how much 
I accomplished for the school 
district 


3.57 


.96 


.70 


.74 


7. 


the school district would be 
Involved in heavy professional 
competition 3.01 


.97 


.55 


.44 


11. 


salary Increases would be deter- 
mined by the amount of effort 
exerted 3.77 


.87 


.84 


.80 


24. 


con^etltion would be open and 
encouraged 


3.71 


.73 


.43 


.45 


32. 


there would be emphasis on the 
actual production record 


3.40 


.74 


.54 


.60 


34. 


salary increases would be a 
matter of how much effort you 
put In 


3.73 


.82 


.79 


.77 
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TABLE 3 Continued 



« 1 2 
Factor Factor 

Item Mean S.D. Loading Loading 

Factor 3 - Tolerance for Work 
Pressure 

A. school related problems might 
come up that I would have to 
take care of myself outside 

regular hours 3.33 .62 .63 .65 

8. the work might be excessive 

sometimes 3.A6 .63 .72 .70 

15. I might sometimes have to take 

^rk home with me 3.44 .54 .73 .66 

19. the work.jaig^t build up "pres- 
sures" on tae 3.11 .72 .55 .58 

31. the ^ work might come in big 

pushes sometimes 3.35 .53 .64 .69 

33. I might be on call when there 

is pressure to get jobs done 3.50 .61 .64 .62 



Factor 4 - Conserjative Security 










6. 


I would be involved in managing 
a small group of people doing 
routine jobs 


2.87 


.95 


.63 


.49 


10. 


the work would be routine, but 
not hard to do 


2.54 


.79 


.72 


.74 


18. 


the work would be routine, but 
the initial salary would be 
high 


3.05 


.81 


.72 


.74 


23. 


promotions would come automa- 
tically 


3.21 


.66 


.65 


.61 


27. 


the work would be routine, but 
highly respected in the commu- 
nity 


3.15 


.75 


.76 


.75 


30. 


the salary increases would be 
regularly scheduled 


3.48 


.69 


.60 


.50 
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TABLE 3 Continued 



Item 



Factor 5 - Willingness to Seek 
Reward 

1. I could get fired easily, but 
the work would be very in- 
teresting 

14. the work might run out, but it 
would be extremely interest- 
ing while it lasted 

17. I could get fired easily 

26. I could get fired easily, but 
the rewards woul'i oe high 

29. the job would be insecure 

35. rewards would be high, but if 
one loses his job it would 
be very difficult to get 
another one 



Mean 



S.D. 



Factor 
Loading 



2.71 1.03 



3.79 
2.08 

2.72 
2.03 



.95 
.83 

1.01 
.76 



2.11 



.84 



.79 

.50 
.82 

.77 
.78 



.68 



Factor 6 - Surround Concern 

3. the lighting would be good 3.62 .74 .71 

5. the community would have good 

recreational facilities 3.98 .59 .48 

iC. the cliatdte would be pleasant 4.12 .60 .67 

ip. the conmunity would be a won- 
dcfrful place to raise a 
— ^ family 4.48 .59 .45 

16. the physical working conditions 

would be . ttractive 4.07 .50 .63 

20. the ventilation would be modern 3.67 .61 .69 



^ata are for the present- sample of 234 principals 
2 

Data are for a previous sample cf 2,369 educators 



Factor 
Loading 



.68 

.61 
.73 

.79 
.66 



.65 



.62 

.59 
.66 

.57 

.67 
.69 
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and job routines. The item "the work would be routine, but 
highly respected In the coimnunlty" had factor loading of .76 



5. Willingness to seek reward In spite of uncertainty versus 
avoidance of uncertainty. This factor contains Items measur- 
ing the Individual's willingness to do Interesting work even 
though It might be a temporary job. The highest loading of 
.82 was found for the Item "I could get fired easily." 

6. Surround concern. These Items measure the person's concern 
with the hygienic aspects of the job. The Item "the lighting 
would be good" had the highest factor loading of .71. 

As can be observed from the foregoing descriptions and the data 
presented in Table 3, the factor loadings were, with few exceptions, 
above .50 f6r both sets of data. In addition, the factor loadings are 
consistent between sets. 



The Cr^nbiich^ alpha coefficients as estimates of reliability for 
the factors are presented in Table 6. The reliability estimates of the 
original seven factor, 66 items WCS ranged from .65 to .85 (Borgatta 
et al. , 1968) while the estimated for the six factor, 49 item EWCS 
questionnaire ranged from .70 to .83. The reliability of the 36 item 
EWCS with the present sample compare very favorably with a range of .72 
to .84. 

The WCS and EWCS were administered as ^elf-report forms. The 
respondents read: "How desirable would YOU consider each of the follow- 
ing items in a job for YOU? A job where. ..." The Items followed, 
each with a five category, Llkert-type response varying from "Completely 
undesirable, would never take the job" to "Extremely desirable, would 
favor the job greatly." The response categories were assigned ascending 
values of one to five. 

Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire (LBDQ) . The measure of 
the principal's behavior was the LBDQ. This Instrument was developed 
as part of the Ohio State Leadership Studies which focused on behavior 
rather than on personality traits. The original version of the LBDQ 
was constructed by Hemphill and Coons (1950) to study leader behavior 
in a variety of situations. However, Halpln and Winer (1957) identified 
Initiating Structure and Consideration as fundamental dimensions of 
leader behavior through a factor analysis of the responses from 300 
aircraft crew members. 

The LBDQ contains 15 items related to the Consideration dimension 
and 15 items related to Initiating Structure dimension. The items for 
each dimension are listed in Appendix B. Halpln (1966) stated that the 
estimated rellabllltle>3, corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula r'^or 
each factor are .93 and .86 respectively. Using Cronbach's alpha coef- 
ficient, the estimated reliabilities reported in Table 6 are .94 and .82 
respectively. 

The LBDQ is described by Halpln (1966) as being composed of a 
series of short, descriptive statements of ways in which leaders behave. 
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For the present study » teachers described the frequency with which a 
principal engages in each form of behavior by checking one of the fol«- 
lowing five adverbs: always» oftent occasionally» seldom» or never. 
Each item will be scored on a scale from 5 to 1. 

Least Preferred Co-worker Questionnaire (LPC) • The LPC was devel- 
oped from Fiedler^s (1964) findings regarding the relationships between 
therapists and patients. He discovered that effective psychotherapists 
perceive their patients to be more like themselves than did reputedly 
poor therapists. From these findings» Fiedler (1964) postulated that an 
individual who perceives another person as similar tends to feel psycho- 
logically close » accepting » and permissive toward him. According to 
McKauge (1970) » the search for a means of assessing a leader^s attitude 
toward his co-workers resulted in the LPC questionnaire. 

The LPC score was obtained by asking each principal to think of all 
persons with *4)om he has ever worked » and then to describe the one per- 
son in his life with whom he has found it most difficult to work. This 
description was made on a 16 item bipolar eight point adjective check- 
list. The 16 items are listed in Appendix A and include such adjectives 
as pleasant-unpleasant » friendly-unfriendly » rejecting-accepting. The 
LPC score is obtained by simple summing of the Item scores on the scale 
sheet . 

Fiedler (1967) reported a split-half reliability correlations 
ranging from .85 to .95 for a 20 item form# Using alpha coefficients 
with the present sample on the 16 Item form» the estimated reliability 
of .94 is shown in Table 6. 

Situation Description Questionnaire (SDQ) . As previously mentioned » 
the SOQ was used to operationalize the climate factors of innovativeness 
and supportiveness. The original instrument as developed by Hlllt 
Haynes» and Bdumgdrtel» (1972) consisted of 30 items with 15 for each of 
the two factors. These iteios were based on both the theoretical litera- 
ture and interviews with business executives. 

Adair (1970) reported that the correlation of the SDQ scale scores 
of 43 matched pairs of industrial managers and their subordinates is 
very high at .87. In additlon» the managers* mean scale score is sig- 
nificantly higher (p < .001) than the subordinates* matched mean score. 
He concluded that the findings are what one would expect from a reliable 
and valid measure of organizational climate. 

To modify the SDQ for use in the public schools and yet preserve 
the content » 20 of the original items were reworded by replacing those 
words pertaining to an industrial work situation with words indicating 
an educational work situation. For example » '^school district** has been 
substituted for ''company" and ** industry." 

Following a procedure similar to that of the original developers 
the SDQ was administered as a self-report form. The respondents were 
asked to give their perceptions and observations about the school 
district. The items followed » each with a four choice Likert-type 
response. The categories were assigned arbitrary values of 1 to 4. 
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Because of the slight revision and deletion of Items from tht indus- 
trial form. It was necessary to establish the instrument for use In the 
educational setting. Consequently » the final SOQ was cross-*validated to 
insure that the items and subscales had adequate reliability. Changes 
In the items were made on the basis of item statistics from the Summer» 
1973 pilot data* 

The final instrument was comprised of the 12 items listed .In Table 
4* Each subscale had six items. The means were near the middle of the 
response scale; the standard deviations indicate adequate variability; 
and high correlations with the subscale resulted. In addition » the 
alpha levels were .69 for innovativeness and .83 for supportlveness. 
These statistics and the original theoretical foundations support the 
conclusion that the SDQ is a reliable and valid instrument. 

Effectiveness Measures . The decision to develop effectiveness 
measures using a combination of research techniques was based on four 
observations. First » it is particularly important to have adequate 
measures of the criterion variables. Second » a review of the literature 
failed to produce suitable measures. Third* a combination of methods 
will serve to validate the overall re&^ults. Fourth » the measures should 
have a firm foundation in the theoretical model. Consequently » 
agreement*»disagreement items » open-*ended written questions » tolephone 
interviews* personal interviews with scale-*type and funnel«*type questions 
were used. The personal and organizational effectiveness measures are 
described in the following paragraphs. 

Principal Effectiveness . Two basic tjrpes of effectiveness were 
delineated — personal and outcome. Basically* the personal criteria 
include perceptual evaluations or ratings of an administrator's per- 
formance* while the outcome criteria include changes in the types or 
amounts of the organizational outcomes. 

1. Teachers* perceptions of principal effectiveness and Subor- 
dinates* perceptions of principal effectiveness. The same six 
items were used by each group* but indicated by the names result 
in two measures of **perceived effectiveness." 

2. Organizational effectiveness. A synthesis of the following 
four dimensions comprised this measure: stability* integra- 
tion* voluntarism* and achievement. This was operatlonalized 
with open-ended mail questionnaire to the teachers and the 
principals. These subjects were simply asked to list recent 
programs that have been started or maintained (a) to increase 
interpersonal relations and communications among the school's 
members* (b) to improve morale of the staff and student 
members* and (c) to raise student achievement and to decrease 
the student drop-out rate. 

''Personal effectiveness** as previously defined in the theoretical 
model is the level of positive or negative sentiment among his primary 
reference groups. Sentiment is further defined as the positive or 
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TABLE 4 



Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlations 
with Subscale for the SDQ Items 
(N»1082) 



Subscale 1 - Innovatlveness 



Item Mean S,D, r-Subscale 



1. Does your school district 2.03 1.03 .63 

have a systematic scheme 
for the selection and pro- 
') motion of personnel In the 
"system? 

3. Does your school district 2.60 1.05 .64 

make use of cost /benefit 
analysis or other advanced 
techniques in making fi- 
nancial and budgetary de- 
cisions? 

5. Does your school district 2.17 1.12 .70 
have any organized program 

for the training and devel- 
opment of its administra- 
tors, group leaders, and 
teachers? 

6. Does your school district 2.89 .81 .53 
have a functioning apprais- 
al system or performance 

evaluation procedure to 
be used in connection with 
personnel decisions? 

7. Has your school district 2.19 1.02 .63 
introduced any modern 
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techniques of predicting 
student achievement? 



9. Does your school district 2.38 1.07 .62 

have specialized research 
and development (R&D) 
groups working on new 
methods, long-range plan- 
ning, or policy? 
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TABLE A Continued 



Item 

Subscale 2 - Support Iveness 

2. How free and open is the 
Interpersonal coomunl- 
catlons among adminis- 
trators/teachers In your 
school district? 

4. To what extent do adminis- 
trators/teachers at var» 
ious levels in your school 
district participate in 
decisions which affect 
them? 

8. To what extent do you 
think that top adminis- 
trators are considerate 
of the feelings of 
people in your school 
district? 

10. In general, does your 
school district stimulate 
and approve of innovation 
and alternative program- 
ming? 

11. How would you character- 
ize the climate of inter- 
personal trust among p§r- 
personnel in your school 
district? 

12. To what extent do the 
teaching, supervisory, 
administrative personnel 
have confidence in the 
technical competence and 
business judgment of the 
top administration? 



Mean S.D. r-Subscale 

2.88 .80 .74 

2.74 .80 .73 

2.90 .90 .76 

3.00 ,89 .68 

2.47 .78 .76 

2.46 .80 .76 
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negative evaluations of the principal globally, as a decision-maker and 
as a group leader. 

The measures of personal effectiveness consisted of six Items for 
the Subordinate or Teacher Perceptions of Effectiveness and five items 
for Superordlnate Perceptions of Effectiveness. The items and statis- 
tical indicators are given in Table 5* 

The items primarily were developed from Wofford*s (1971) empirical 
findings. He found five managerial behavior dimensions that were re- 
lated to production and morale. A description of each factor and the 
item used to measure personal effectiveness follow. Each item was pre- 
ceded by the statement, "How effective is the principal in. ..." 

1. Procedural Clarity and Order. This refers to the professional 
administrator who is thorough, organized, and orderly. The 
item was, "establishing order and appropriate procedures which 
promote school achievement?" 

2. Recognition. This Is associated with an administrator seeking 
personal recognition for himself. The item was, "acquiring 
personal recognition for himself?" This item was not included 
in superordlnate effectiveness scale. 

3. Interpersonal Relations. This relates to a principal as being 
friendly, warm, and informal. Therefore, the measure was, 
"developing friendly, warm, and informal relationships with 
the teacher?" 

4. Goal Setting. Wofford referred to this as dynamic achievement 
where the administrator sets specific goals and performance 
measures. The item, "setting specific goals and performance 
measures for the teachers?" was used to measure this factor. 

5. Decision-Making Independence. This relates to the manager 
who is able to make decisions as they are needed within the 
building without undue dependence on the teachers or central 
office administrators. The item was, "maintaining independence 
from subordinates and superiors in exercising the responsibil- 
ities of the principalship (He is his own man.)?" 

6. Global. This alludes to the overall perceptions of the ref- 
erence group meibbers. The item was, "the overall performance 
of fulfilling the position's responsibilities?" 

These six questions were combined and administered to teachers as 
self-report forms. The teachers read: "How effective is the principal 
in. ..." The Items followed, each with a six category, Llkert-type 
response varying from "Ineffective" to "Very effective." The categories 
were assigned ascending values of one to six. The values of the six 
items were summed to produce the "Total Perceived Subordinate Effective- 
ness" measure. 
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TABLE 5 



ERIC 



Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlations With 
Subscale for the Perceived Effectiveness 
Questionnaire Items (I}sl082) 



Item Mean S»D, r-Subscale 



Subscale 1— Teacher Perceptions 
(N«1082) 

1. establishing order and ap- 4«31 1.48 .83 
propriate procedures which 

promote school achievement. 

2. acquiring personal recog- 3.69 1.25 .30 
nition for himself? 

3. developing friendly, warm, 4.31 1.61 .72 
and informal relationships 

with the teacher? 

4. setting specific goals and 3.75 1.40 .74 
performance measures for 

the teachers? 

5. maintaining independence 3.93 1.55 .74 
from subordinates and 

superiors in exercising 
the responsibilities of 
the principalship (He 
is his own man.)? 

6. the overall performance 4.43 1.51 .88 
of fulfilling the posi- 
tion's responsibilities? 
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TABLE 5 Continued 

C 

I^em Mean S«D« r-Subecale 

Subscale 2-- Superordinate Per- 
ceptions (N-183) 

1. establishing order and 3.24 1.50 .74 
appropriate procedures 

which promote school 
achievement. 

2. developing friendly, 3.33 1.44 .56 
warm, and Informal re- 
lationships with the 

teacher? 

3. setting specific goals 3.19 1.46 .68 
and performance measures 

for the teachers? 

4. malnta«4lng Independence 3.31 1.46 .66 
from subordinates and su- 
periors In exercising the 

responsibilities of the 
prlndpalshlp (He Is his 
own man.)? 

5. the overall performance 3.24 1.57 .81 
of fulfilling the posi- 
tion's responsibilities? 
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The superordinate measure was administered using the vrociometrlc, 
fixed alternative interview schedule found in Appendix C, A central 
office administrator was asked to select from the list of principals 
thoHe Individuals that he ptTCflvtuI (a) as most effective and (b) as 
most Ineffective. The prliu;lpnlH selected as mosJ: effective on an item 
were assigned a value of liite while the most ineffective were assigned 
a one. Those not mentioned were given a value of three. The five item 
values were summed for each principal. The result was the "Perceived 
Superordinate Effectiveness" level. 



The it^Tstatistics reported in Table 5 are indicative of good re- 
search instruments. The means are near the conceptual median of four 
for the teacher perceptions and three for superordinate perceptions. 
The standard deviations in excess of 1.0 for adequate variance while the 
internal correlations are reasonably high. This is supported by the 
alpha levels, as estimates for rej.iabillty, of .80 and .73 which are 
reported in Table 6. 

"Organizational effectiveness," as previously conceptuali2ed in the 
theoretical model, consists of stability, integration, voluntarism, and 
achievement dimensions. A two step procedure was used to operationallze 
these dimensions on a frequency by teacher basis. 

The first step was an open-end item on the mall questionnaire to 
the principals and their teachers. These subjects were simply asked to 
list recent programs that have been started or maintained in relation to 
each organizational effectiveness dimension. The stem or introductory 
question was, '*What new programs or procedures have been planned or in- 
troduced during this school year. ..." The items by dimension were 
the following: (a) To develop new curricula or to change the instruc- 
tional methods? (stability); (b) To increase the Interpersonal relations 
and communications or to control internal problems among the student 
body, staff, and administration? (integration); (c) To Improve fcculty 
morale and satisfaction? (voluntarism); (d) To decrease student disci- 
pline problems or dropout rate? and To raise student achievement? 
(Achievement) . 

The responses were content analyzed for the number of different 
programs under each dimension. Apparent duplications were deleted and 
a list of new programs by dimension compiled. 

After returning this list to the principal, the second step was a 
telephone interview with the principal to cross-validate the types and 
frequency ri each program thai: he has begun or continued during the past 
school yaar. This interview isulde is found in Appendix D. Essentially, 
each principal was asked: (a) Does the list include all of the new pro- 
grams? If not, what are the others? (b) Are any of the items redundant? 

To minimize the bias introduced by a differing number of responses 
for each building, an "Index for Organization Effectiveness" was cal- 
culated. This was accomplished by taking the number of new programs 
started and maintained and dividing by the number of teacher responses. 
Admittedly, this was rather crude measure, but it is maintained that 
those principals making the most attempts to Improve the stability. 
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TABLE 6 



Average Subscale Means* Standard Deviations, and 
Alpha Coefficients for the Present Sample 



Measures 

and 
Subscales 


N 


Niimber 
Items 


Concept- 
ual 
Mean 


Average 
Item 
Mean 


Average 
Item 
S.D. 


Alpha 
Level 


EHCS Total 




36 


3.00 


3.43 


.73 




PPCO 




6 


3.00 


4.20 


.57 


.73 


CD 




6 


3.00 


3.53 


.84 


.78 


IWP 




6 


3.00 


3.37 


.61 


.77 


cs 




6 


3.00 


3.05 


.77 


.79 


WSR 




6 


3.00 


2.41 


.90 


.84 


SC 


• 


6 


3.00 


3.99 


.61 


.72 


LPC 


234 


16 


4.50 


4.00 


1.96 


.94 






1 

X 










LBDQ Total 


1105 


30 


2.00 


2.69 


.99 




CON 




15 


2.00 


2.77 


.99 


.94 


IS 




15 


2.00 


2.61 


.99 


.82 


Climate Total 


1105 


12 


2.50 


2.56 


.93 




INN 




6 


2.50 


2.38 


1.02 


.69 


SUP 




6 


2.50 


2.74 


.83 


.83 


Perceived 
Effectiveness 














SUB 


1105 


6 


3.50 


4.07 


1.47 


.80 


SUPER 


183 


5 


3.00 


3.26 


1.49 


.73 


talf 


172 


1 


3.00 


3.72 


.49 
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integration, voluntarism, and achievement variables will organization- 
ally be more effective. 

Preferred Characteristics and Traits b^ Superordlnates 

In the Interviews with the 41 superordlnates, they were first asked 
to delineate the characteristics and skills that they perceived as being 
relatively more Important for building principals. A second question 
related to situations that might Influence their list of desired char- 
acteristics. These were devised to act as a funnel Interview type for 
superordlnate effectiveness Items. In other words, the Interviews 
started with broad questions and narrowed to focus on the superordlnate *8 
sentiment toward the principals* 

The specified questions are the following; (a) If you were seeking 
a new building principal, what characteristics and skills would you want 
that person to have? (b) How would differing situational factors such 
as those currently characteristics listed above? 

Content analysis was used to code and quantify their responses. 
The notes taken during the Interview were categorized by theme or the 
assertion made by the respondent about the Interview question. 

The categories developed for the first Item regarding leader traits 
as follows. 

1. Interpersonal skills. Interpersonal skills are the ability to 
establish rapport, communicate and work effectively with members 
of the school environment. The ability to communicate with 
school clientele, to understand the needs of the students, and 
CO work cooperatively with the staff are examples of Interper- 
sonal skills. 

2. Managerial skills. Managerial skills are skills which are 
needed in order to conduct the administrative and Instructional 
programs of the school. For example, a principal must be able 
to evaluate, observe, and coordinate personnel and programs in 
his school. He must also display leadership In Initiating and 
facilitating the programs. 

3. Personal characteristics. Personal characteristics are the 
specific behavioral, emotional or physical traits of the 
principal. Patience, adaptability, and loyalty are examples 
of personal characteristics. 

4. Experience. Experience is the previous work, academic endeav- 
ors or relationships that are relevant to the principalshlp. 
Examples of experience in these areas are teaching experience, 
an acquired master's degree, or a background in administrative 
work. 

5. Knowledge and intellectual skills. Knowledge and intellectual 
skills are an acquaintance. Interest, and understanding of the 
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educational-administrative field and the ability to reflect and 
speculate about it. Contribution of educational ideas and 
keeping abreast of current trends and issues in education are 
examples of these skills. 

6* Other. This category is devised for responses that are ir-* 
relevant to the investigation or responses too general to be 
categorized. 

The responses about situations from the second questions were 
placed into the following categories. 

1. Socio-^economlc status. The 8ocio«>economic status refers to the 
level of affluency or poverty in the district and the social 
status of the clientele. 

2. Community location^ organizations > and orientation. This 
category contains responaes referring to the locale of the 
community t the religious^ military > or political organizations 
established t and the disposition of the communlty«-*conservative» 
liberal » open^ closed. 

3* Sizet structurst and personnel. Size^ structure, and personnel 
is the size and population of the building , the orientation of 
the programs and the characteristics of the staff. 

4. Race. Race refers to the existence of minority groups and the 
need for Integration. 

5. No effect. No effect means that the situational factors have 
little influence on the characteristics or skills thf super- 
intendent perceives as being important in building principals. 

6. Other. This category was devised for responses which were 
irrelevant to the question. 

An estimate of reliability was calculated using the number of 
response assignments on which two independent coders agreed divided by 
the sum of all responses coded. The two coder reliability estimates 
were .86 and .88 for traits and situations respectively. 

Ins t r ument a t ion Summary 

All of the instruments have a strong foundation in the appropriate 
theoretical formulations. A reasonable contention would be that the 
measures have theoretical or construct validity. Kerlinger (1973) as- 
serted that the concept of construct validity was a significant advance 
because it united psychometric and theoretical notions. In addition the 
data presented in Table 6 support the contention of adequate variability 
and reliability of the measures. Therefore » it is maintained that the 
measures were valid and reliable. 
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Data Collection Procedures 



The first method of data collection was a tnall questionnaire to the 
principals and the teachers. The principal questionnaire was comprised 
of the EWCS» the LPC» and the open**ended organizational effectiveness 
Items. The teacher questionnaire was constituted of the SDQ» the LBDQ» 
the PEQt and organizational effectiveness Items. The Instruments were 
mailed to each subject In a single envelope along with a stamped » ad<- 
dressed envelope for returning the completed questionnaires. Two follow- 
up mailings spaced two weeks apart to nonrespondents with additional 
encouragement to reply were made If necessary. 

To maximize probability of a large response! special steps In the 
questionnaire construction were taken. The cover letter or Informed 
consent statement was designed to establish rapport by describing the 
research and level of participation, by Indicating that the responses 
were confidential and would be used for research purposes only, and by 
noting that a summary of the results would be sent upon completion of 
the study. In addition, the Instruments sent to the teachers were com*- 
pletely anonymous. Optimism In expecting a large percent of responses 
using the above procedure Is supported by Klsh (1965) In one of his 
conclusions about the use of mall questionnaires, "three of four mann- 
ings will often raise the response over 80 or 90 percent TP. 539)." This 
conclusion was reached with regard to mall surveys of literate popula** 
tlons. Klsh reached with regar^ to mall surveys of literate populations. 
Klsh also cited evidence Indicating that the probability of eliciting 
high responses is much higher if the pdpulatlon sampled is one of pro- 
fessional people. 

These procedures were completed in January, 1974* However, to 
measure Self -Effectiveness and Job Satisfaction of the principals the 
short questionnaire la found in Appendix E was used. This procedure was 
completed in April, 1974. 

The second data collection procedure was the telephone interview 
with each of the principals. As previously mentioned, this Interview 
schedule can be found in Appendix D. 

The third procedure was the personal interview with the principals* 
immediate superiors. This Included the funnel Itmes to focus the re** 
spondents* attention on principal characteristics and school situations 
followed by the scale Items to express degrees of sentiment toward effec** 
tiveness of each principal. Since the evaluative data that were being 
requested could potentially be very sensitive, the personal interviews 
were necessary. Kerlinger (1973) observed that information of a more 
difficult nature is usually better elicited through a direct personal 
interview. 

Finally, to alleviate possible interviewer bias, standard probe 
items were developed for the open--ended items. In addition, the three 
Interviewers practiced the procedures with voluntee subjects until 
uniformity in the interview procedures was developed. 
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Data Analysis Procedures 

Hypothesis One 

Three procedures were used to test this hypothesis. First, the 
Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients (r) were calculated. 
These simply gave a set of indices of the directions and magnitudes of 
relation between all of the variables and between each Independent and 
each criterion variable in particular. 

The second procedure was simple linear regression which is a notion 
similar to correlation. This is simply predicting the criterion score 
from the independent variable score using the correlation coefficient as 
a basis. 

The third procedure was simple curvilinear regression analysis. 
This is essentially the same as simple linear regression except that the 
independent variable was squared before being entered into the regres- 
sion equation. 

Hypothesis TWo 

To test the second hypothesis, linear combinations of the demo- 
graphic, EWCS, LBDQ, LPC, and SDQ variables which maximized the predic- 
tion of personal and organizational effectiveness were determined with 
a multiple regression procedure. As suggested by Kerlinger (1973), the 
variables were entered into the equation in congruence with the theo- 
retical model* The mediating variables were entered first with the 
school demographic variables entering first followed by the climate 
variables. The EWCS, LBDQ, and LPC entered next and the leader demo- 
graphic variables were last. 

To facilitate interpretation of each predictor variable's importance 
and the significance of each equation, several statistical indices are 
reported. They Include the following: the standardized regression 
coefficient or beta weight, the correlation of the predictor with the 
criterion, an F ratio to indicate if the beta weight is significant, 
or the multiple correlation coefficient squared as an estimate of 
the pr» j>rtion of variance accounted for by the variables, and the F 
ratio to test the significance of the regression equation. 

Hypothesis Three 

A multiple discriminant analysis procedure was performed to test 
hypothesis three. This procedure determined which linear cond>lnation of 
variables maximized the discrimination between and among the principal 
effectiveness groups in varying organizational climates. 

The principals were assigned to high or low effectiveness groups 
based on median scores for each type of effectiveness. Further sub- 
groupings were made based on the median scores of the SDQ subscales. 
The procedure was used to calculate scaled weights of each variable 
for building a quasi-f actor to describe the different groups. Predicted 
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group classifications and significance testing for the discriminant 
functions were then nade. 

The reason for using this technique is based on Tatsuoka*s (1970) 
rationale. He has proposed that when comparing groups using many var- 
iables, the problem Is essentially that Interrelations and overlapping 
of Information between variables may affect the interpretation between 
groups on any particular variable. As the number of variables Increases, 
the difficulty of Interpreting differences between two or more groups on 
each variable taken singly will become more serious. An alternative way 
to describe group differences is to construct a linear combination » for 
example a weighted sum, of the set of variables that will maximally 
differentiate among the groups in question. The groups are ranked In 
terms of the linear combination which Is essentially a new, transformed 
variable. This enables the Investigator to examine the relative weights 
assigned to the different variables in forming the linear combination as 
well as to determine how much or little each factor contributes, and in 
which direction, to the differentiation between the groups. 

Related Findings 

A 2x2x2 factorial analysis of variance procedure was used for fur- 
ther data analysis. As noted by Winer (1971), factorial designs permit 
the evaluation of the combined, simultaneous effects of two or more 
experimental variables. This provided for the interpretation of main 
effects and interaction effects. 

The principals were divided by median scores into more effective 
and less effective groups. These two groups divided into high and low 
groups on Innovativeness climate to yield four groups. Finally, these 
four groups were divided into high and low support iveness climate to 
produce eight groups. The consequence of this was the combination of 
both climate types with the effectiveness criterion. 
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Findings 



The underlying statistics for the analyses are summarized in 
Table 7 and Table 8. Table 7 is comprised of an inclusive list of the 
variables used in the study. To expedite the construction of future 
statistical tables, a series of standard abbreviations is presented in 
the second column. The last two columns consist of the variable means 
and standard deviations for the sample as they were used in the data 
analysis procedures. It should be noted that the 41 variables were 
constituted by eight mediating or situational measures, 12 independent 
or leader trait indicators, and 21 dependent, criterion, or effective- 
ness measures. 

The correlation matrix for the 41 variables is presented in Table 
8. The mediating and independent variables, with a few exceptions, are 
not highly correlated. Of the 160 correlations among 20 variables, 44 
(27.5%) were significantly related (r > .15, df » 163). 

With these statistics as a background the next portions of this 
report will be organized in the sequence of hypothesis testing from one 
through three. In addition, hypothesis two will have portions for each 
type of total effectiveness and each variable comprising the total. The 
final portion of the findings section will summarize the relationships 
among the effectiveness variables and the interview data regarding 
leader traits and situations judged to be important by district level 
administrators. 

Hypothesis One ^ 

Tables 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 contain the data summaries for testing 
the first hypothesis that significant linear and quadratic relationships 
exist between each independent and mediating variable and each type of 
total effectiveness. The tables are discussed separately in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

The simple correlational, linear and curvilinear r^.lationships 
between each predictor variable and principals' perceived effectiveness 
by teachers are presented in Table 9. The climate measures of inno- 
vativeness and supportiveness, the EWCS subscale competitiveness 
desirability, and both LBDQ subscales were poritively correlated with 
high teacher perceptions of principal effectiveness. Conversely, the 
least preferred co-worker and experience in position were negatively 
correlated with this criterion. These correlations were supported by 
the significant linear regression coefficients as tested by the F ratio 
in the last column (F 95 = 3.90 and £,99 = 6.79, df » 1,163). With the 
exception of principals per district, there were no significant 
quadratic relationships. However, principals in smaller and larger 
districts were perceived as more effactlve than principals in medium 
sized districts. 

The linear and polynomial relationships for principals' perceived 
effectiveness by district level administrators are summariced in Table 
10. As with teacher perceptions, several significant relationships were 
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TABLE 7 



Means and Standard Oc>vi.it ionn. for All VarinbtoH 
Used in the Correlat iomtl , Ktif;rtisHinn, and 
Discriminant Analyses (N»163) 



Variable Type and Najie 

I. Mediating — Situation 

A. School Characteristics 

1. Teachers Per Principal 

2. Pupils Per Teacher 

3. Criteria of Quality 

4. Taxable Income Per Pupil 

5. Principals Per District 

B. Organizational Climate 

6. Administrative Difficulty 

7. Innovativeness 

8. Support iveness 



Items 



Per 

Abb. Var. Mean(X) SD 



TPRM 29.21 20.85 

PTRM 17.97 1.56 

COQM 69.94 3.05 

TIPM 6209.29 2147.06 

PPDM 1.82 .76 

ADM 6 2.96 1.41 

INNM 6 14.37 2.21 

SUPM 6 16.56 2.14 



II. Independent-'Leader Traits 
A. Work Motivation Attitudes 





9. Potential for Personal 










Challenge and Development 


PPCD 


6 


25.10 




10. Competitiveness Desirability 


CD 


6 


21.27 




11. Tolerance for Work Pressure 


TWP 


6 


20.28 




12. Conservative Security 


CS 


6 


18.02 




13. Willingness to Seek Reward 


WSR 


6 


14.50 




14. Surround Concern 


SC 


6 


23.78 


B. 


Leader Perceptions of Others 










15. Least Preferred Co-Worker 


LPC 


16 


62.52 


C. 


Leader Behavior 










16. Consideration 


CON 


15 


42.15 




17. Initiating Structure 


IS 


15 


39.44 


0. 


Personal Demogri^phic 










18. Building Level 


BL 




1.48 




19. Position Experience 


PEX 




7.08 




20. Education Level 


EL 




2.90 



2.18 
3.60 
2.45 
3.37 
4.02 
2.24 



21.78 



7.40 
4.82 



.50 
6.25 
.87 
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TABLE 7 Continued 



Itonis 
Pur 

Variable Type and Name Abb. Var. Mean(X) SD 

III. Dependent (Criterion)— Effectiveness 
A. Teacher Perceptions of 
Effectiveness 

21. Procedures 

22. Recognition 

23. Interpersonal 

24. Goal Setting 

25. Decision-Making 

26. Overall 

27. Total 



TPE 1 4.39 .93 

THE 1 3.74 .75 

TIE 1 4.37 1.06 

TGSE I 3.80 .78 

TDME '1 3.98 .93 

TOE 1 4.50 .95 

TTE 6 24.78 4.17 



B. Superordinate Perceptions of 
Effectiveness 



28. 


Procedures 


SPE 


1 3.24 


1.53 


29. 


Interpersonal 


SIE 


1 3.38 


1.45 


30. 


Goal Setting 


SGSE 


1 3.23 


1.47 


31. 


Decision-Making 


SOME 


1 3.36 


1.49 


32. 


Overall 


SOE 


1 3.27 


1.58 


33. 


Total 


STE 


5 16.48 


5.22 


Organizational Effectiveness 








34. 


Si-ability 


STOE 


.79 


.35 


35. 


Integration 


INOE 


.54 


.33 


36. 


Volunrarism 


VOOE 


.50 


.36 


37. 


Achievement-Discipline 


ADOE 


.54 


.35 


38. 


Achievement-Academic 


AAOE 


.56 


.37 


39. 


Total 


TIOE 


2.62 


1.15 



D. X Individual Perceptions 

40. Self Evaluation of 

Effectiveness 

41. Satisfaction 



SEE 
SAT 



1 
1 



3.72 
4.10 



.49 
.87 
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TABLE 8 



Correlation Matrix for All Variables 



Mediating 



Variables 


1 

TPRM 


2 

PTRM 


3 

COQM 


4 

JIPM 


5 

PPDM 


6 
ADM 

- .32** 


7 

INNM 


8 

SUPM 


Mediating 
1-TPRM 


1.00 


.20* 


.03 


.16* 


.27** 


.08 


- .11 


2-PTRM 




1.(0 


- .14 


.23** 


.52** 


.02 


.18* 


- .13 


3-COQM 






1.00 


.21** 


- .03 


.00 


.13 


.13 


4-TIPM 








1.00 


.62** 


.06 


.50** 


.07 


5-PPDM 










1.00 


- .04 


.48** 


- .22** 


6- AOH 












1.00 


.10 


.15** 


7-INMM 














1.00 


.42** 


8-SUPM 
















1.00 


Independent 
9-PPCD 


.19* 


.08 


- .06 


.07 


.00 


- .03 


- .02 


.00 

• WW 


10- CD 


.27** 


.11 


- .09 


.10 


.12 


- .05 


.08 


.00 

• WW 


11- TWP 


.12 


.05 


.05 


.12 


.08 


- .14 


.06 


- .05 

• w*f 


12- CS 


- .22** 


- .12 


- .05 


- .16* 


- .18* 


.14 


- .09 


• .01 

• wx 


13- USR 


.13 


.01 


- .11 


.06 


.07 


- .14 


.01 


- .04 


14- SC 


- .06 


e05 


.03 


.06 


- .02 


- .02 


- .04 


.00 


15- LPC 


.00 


- .13 


.07 


- .13 


- .07 


- .08 


- .18* 


- .14 


16- CON 


- .19* 


- .02 


- .01 


.02 


.01 


.19* 


.30** 


.50** 


17- IS 


.03 


.07 


- .04 


.03 


.11 


.05 


.25** 


.25** 


18- BL 


.65** 


.05 


- .04 


.00 


.11 


- .37** 


- .07 


.14 


19- PEX 


- .13 


- .07 


.16* 


- .05 


- .12 


.06 


- .14 


.04 


20- EL 


.14 


.04 


.22** 


.41** 


.25** 


.07 


.28** 


.08 
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TABLE 8 Continued 



Mediating 



Variables 


1 

TPBM 


2 

PTRM 


3 

cocm 


. 4 
TIPM 


5 


6 
ADM 


7 

INNH 


8 

SUPM 


Criterion 
21- TPE 


.06 


.03 




.04 


.08 


.11 


.12 


.28** 


.38** 


22- TRE 


.13 


.18* 




.09 


.10 


.14 


.11 


.05 


- .01 


23- TIE 


- .19* 


- .01 




.02 


- .04 


.00 


.16* 


.21** 


.42** 


2A-TGSE 


.00 


.05 




.01 


.17* 


.17* 


.16* 


.31** 


.30** 


25-TDME 


.10 


.10 




.11 


.00 


.10 


.00 


.14 


.22** 


26- TOE 


.01 


.02 




.05 


- .01 


.06 


.09 


.24** 


.32** 


27- TTE 


.01 


.07 


• 


.06 


.06 


.12 


.14 


.27** 


.37** 


28- SPE 


.21** 


- .01 




.00 


.04 


04 


- .17* 


- .02 


.06 


29- SIE 


.03 


.07 




.04 


.02 


.07 


.11 


.06 


.09 


30-SGSE 


.26** 


.00 




.03 


.02 


- .03 


- .08 


- .03 


- .02 


31-SI»4E 


.24** 


.03 




.00 


.04 


.01 


- .10 


.00 


- .01 


32- SOE 


.15* 


- .08 




.07 


- .09 


- .09 


- .04 


- .08 


.01 


33- STE 


.27** 


.00 




.04 


.00 


.00 


- .08 


- .02 


.04 


34-STOE 


.03 


.07 




.02 


.11 


.05 


.11 


.24** 


.25** 


35-INOE 


.21** 


.15* 




.01 


.06 


.10 


- .04 


.32** 


.29** 


36-VOOE 


.12 


.15* 




.03 


.11 


.13 


.06 


.15* 


.18* 


37-ADOE 


.20** 


.14 




.00 


.14 


.19* 


- .12 


.25** 


.21** 


38-AAOE 


- .16* 


.06 




.13 


.06 


.08 


.12 


.27** 


.23** 


39-TIOE 


.12 


.13 




.00 


.12 


.14 


- .03 


.29** 


.26** 


40- SEE 


- .03 


- .06 




.06 


.16* 


.10 


- .01 


.17* 


.07 


41- SAT 


- .04 


.13 




.10 


.09 


.02 


.02 


.03 


.18* 
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TABLE 8 Continued 



Independent 



Variables 


9 

>?PCD 


10 
CD 


11 

TWP 


12 
CS 


13 
WSR 


14 
SC 


15 
LPC 


16 

CON 


17 
IS 


Independent 
9-PPCD 


1.00 


.32** 


.31** 


- .08 


.10 


.24** 


- .14 


.01 


- .02 


10- CD 




1.00 


.36** 


- .18* 


.38** 


.02 


- .05 


.01 


.12 


11- IMP 






1.00 


- .12 


.28** 


.12 


.02 


- .03 


- .07 


12- CS 








1.00 


- .30** 


.17* 


.20** 


.10 


.05 


13- WSR 










1.00 


- .14 


- .06 


- .06 


- .07 


14- SC 












1.00 


.06 


.06 


.03 


15- LPC 














1.00 


- .14 


- .13 


16- CON 
















1.00 


.50** 


17- IS 


















1.00 


18- BL 


.04 


.26** 


.01 


- .20** 


.13 


- .05 


.06 


- .19* 


.13 


19- PEX 


- .12 


- .27** 


- .04 


.24** 


- .20** 


.13 


.15* 


- .08 


- .20* 


20- EL 


.18* 


.06 


.11 


- .02 


- .04 


.06 


- .12 


.02 


.01 


Criterion 
21- TPE 


- .01 


.12 


.00 


.06 


- .06 


.07 


- .10 


.68** 


.68** 


22- TRE 


.18* 


.31** 


.14 


- .09 


- .08 


.03 


.01 


- .07 


.22** 


23- TIE 


.01 


- .01 


- .04 


.10 


- .07 


.05 


- .11 


.88** 


.40** 


24-TGSE 


.07 


.20** 


- «01 


- .02 


.00 


- .07 


- .27** 


.54** 


.64** 


25-TOME 


.05 


.34** 


.17* 


- .09 


.17* 


- .06 


- .16* 


.55** 


.56** 


26- TOE 


.01 


.12 


- .03 


.08 


- .05 


.00 


- .16* 


.78** 


.65** 


27- TTE 


.06 


.22** 


.05 


.02 


.01 


.01 


- .17* 


,76*» 


.69** 


28- SPE 


.00 


.17* 


- .03 


- .17* 


.14 


- .02 


- .13 


- .01 


.26** 


29- SIE 


.00 


.08 


- .05 


- .07 


- .11 


- .04 


- .U 


.34** 


.14 
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TABLE 8 Continued 



Independent 



Variables 


9 

PPCD 


10 
CD 


11 
TWP 


12 
CS 


13 
WSR 


14 
SC 


15 
LPC 


16 
CON 


17 
IS 


Criterion 
30-SGSE 


.07 


.14 


- .03 


- .25** 


- .04 


- .21** 


- .22** 


- .06 


.22** 


31-SDME 


.11 


.21** 


.06 


- .18* 


.09 


- .04 


.00 


.04 


.22** 


32- SOE 


.04 


.12 


- .01 


- .03 


.02 


- .03 


- .13 


.08 


.22** 


33- STE 


.07 


.21** 


- .02 


- .20** 


.03 


- .10 


- .18* 


.11 


.30** 


34-STOE 


.03 


.14 


.00 


- .20** 


.04 


- .00 


- .16* 


.20** 


.18* 


3S-IN0E 


.10 


.10 


.08 


- .22** 


.05 


- .12 


- .13 


.20** 


.26** 


36-VOOB 


.05 


.11 


.14 


- .19* 


.03 


- .05 


- .24** 


.25** 


.23** 


37-Al)OE 


.18* 


.16* 


.02 


- .19* 


.04 


- .02 


- .18* 


.25** 


.32** 


38-AAOE 


.08 


.02 


.06 


- .04 


.00 


- .06 


- .08 


.25** 


.20** 


39-TIOB 


.08 


.12 


.10 


- .22** 


.05 


- .09 


. .20** 


.29** 


.32** 


40- SEE 


- .11 


.10 


- .02 


.02 


- .11 


.02 


.13 


- .03 


- .01 


41- SAT 


.05 


- .04 


.06 


.09 


- .11 


.10 


.02 


.02 


.07 




Independent 








Criterion 










18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


18- BL 


1.00 


- .18* 


- .02 


.01 


.04 


- .14 


- .09 


.06 


- .02 


19- PEX 




1.00 


- .11 




- 10 




17* 




mm 19 


20- EL 






1.00 


.06 


.11 


- .07 


.15* 


- .07 


.04 


Criterion 
21- TPE 








1.00 


.19* 


.60** 


.67** 


.71** 


.84** 


22- TRE 










1.00 


- .03 


.25** 


.27** 


.12 


23- TIE 












1.00 


.50** 


.51** 


.75** 


24-TGSE 














1.00 


.59** 


.68** 
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TABLE 8 Continued 



Independent Criterion 

Variable 18 19 20 21 22 23 2A 25 26 

BL PEX EL TPE TRE TIE TC8E TPME TOE 

Criterion 

25- TOME 1.00 .75** 

26- TOE 1.00 

27- TTE - .03 - .16* .OA .89** .35** .76** .80** .8A** .92** 

28- SPE .26** - .15* .OA .22** .15* - .05 .09 .19* .13 

29- SIE .03 - .03 .01 .2A** .13 .36** .19* .16* .27** 

30- 8GSE .33** - .20** - .01 .17* .26** - .03 .29** .21** .19* 
51-SCK^. .20** - .10 .02 .23** .07 .03 .10 .20** .13 

32- SOE .16* - .17* - .06 .25** .12 .11 .17* .19* .22** 

33- STE .28** - .19* .00 .32** .21** .12 .24** .28** .27** 
3A-ST0E - .03 - .09 .05 .25** .11 .10 .22** .28** .20** 

35- INOB .13 - .19* .12 .28** .26** .16* .30** .32** .28** 

36- VOOE .02 - .08 .17* .28** .18* .18* .32** .30** .30** 

37- AI)0E .08 - .11 .15* .35** .19* .19* .Al** .32** .38** 

38- AAOE .22** .OA .03 .30** .13 .22** .32** .29** .28** 

39- TIOE .01 - .11 .11 .38** .22** .22** .A2** .39** .37** 

40- SEE - .12 .04 .01 .03 .14 - .01 .07 - .03 .00 

41- SAT - .05 .24** .17* .12 .09 .02 .04 .02 .02 

Criterion 

27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 
TTE SPE SIE SGSE SOME SOE STE ^TOE IKOE 

27- TTE 1.00 .15* .30** .22** .16* .23** .31** .25** .34** 

28- SPE 1.00 .23** .41** .50** .45** .75** .19* .06 

29- SIE 1.00 .15* .12 .45** .56»** .11 .00 
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TABLE 8 Continued 











Criterion 












97 

TIE 


SPE 


SIE 


30 
SCSE 


31 
SDME 


32 
SOE 


33 
STE 


34 
STOE 


35 
INOE 


30-SGSE 








1.00 


.30** 


.50** 


.68** 


.11 


.21** 


31-SDME 










1.00 


.37** 


.66** 


.06 


.08 


32- SOE 












1.00 


.81** 


.08 


.07 


33- STE 














1.00 


.16* 


.12 


34-STOE 
















1.00 


.40** 


35-ItK)E 


















1.00 


36-VOOE 


.3*** 


.07 


.08 


.20** 


.06 


.13 


.16* 


.41** 


.56** 


37-AI)0E 


.40** 


.09 


.03 


.22** 


.18* 


.11 


.18* 


.32** 


.50** 


38-AAOE 


.34** 


.00 


, .08 


- . 02 


.00 


.04 


.03 


.38** 


.39** 


39-TIOE 


.43** 


.10 


.07 


.22** 


.09 


.12 


.18* 


.67** 


.75** 


40- SEE 


.03 


- .04 


.03 


- .0.1 


.06 


- .08 


- .01 


- .06 


.06 


41- SAT 


.06 


.06 


.11 


- .04 


.06 


.00 


.05 


- .10 


.01 










Criterion 










Variables 
36-VOOE 


36 

VOU£ 

1.00 


37 
ADOE 
.49** 


38 
AAOE 
.41** 


39 
TIOE 
.76** 


40 
SEE 
.03 


41 
SAT 
.04 








37-ADOE 




1.00 


.42** 


.72** 


.07 


.04 








38-AAOB 






1.00 


.70** 


.05 


.02 








39-TIOE 








1.00 


.01 


- .01 








40- SEE 










1.00 


.09 






• 


41- SAT 












1.00 








*p < .05(df 


= 163, 


Critical Value » 


.16) 













♦*p < .05(df - 163, Critical Value - .20) 
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TABLE 9 



Predictions of Principals' Perceived Effectiveness by Teachers Using 
Selected Variables In Simple Polynomial Regression Analyses 



Predictor 
Variable 


r 


Source 


Reg. 
Coef. 


df 


MS 


F 


Taxable 




Lin. 


.00 


1 


8.67 


.49 


Income 


.06 


Quad. 


.00 


1 


7.40 


.42 


Per Pupil 




Res. 




162 


17.54 




Teachers 


.01 


Lin. 


- .07 


~ 1 


.60 


.03 


Per 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


42.88 


2.47 


Principal 




Res. 




162 


17.37 


Principals 
Per 

District 


.12 


Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


-6.30 
1.79 


1 
1 

162 


38.92 
120.98 
16.65 


2.34 
7.27** 



Climate 1- .27** Lin. -1.74 1 206.16 12.90** 

Innovative- Quad. .07 1 41.69 2.59 

ness Res. 162 16.11 



Climate 2- .37** Lin. - .01 1 392.26 25.82** 

Suppor*:ive- Quad. .02 1 3.42 .22 

ness Res. 162 15.19 



EWCS 1- .06 Lin. -2.74 1 9.85 .56 

Pot. Per. Quad. .05 1 20.82 1.19 

Chal. & Dev. Res. 162 17.45 



EWCS 2- .22** Lin. - .35 1 135.16 8.07** 

Coo^etiveness Quad. .01 1 10.31 .62 

Desirability Res. 162 16.74 



EWCS 3- Lin. -1.63 1 6.02 .34 

Tol. Work ,05 Quad. ,04 1 14.06 .80 

Pressure Res. 162 17.51 



EWCS 4- Un. - .45 X .75 .04 

Conservative ,02 Quad. .01 1 6.64 .38 

Security Res. 162 17.59 
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TABLE 9 Continued 



Predictor 














Variable 








df 




I 


EWCS 5- 


.01 


Lin. 


- .29 


1 


.21 


.01 


Wlll. 




Quad. 


.01 


1 


6.71 


.38 
















EWCS 6- 


.01 


Lin. 


3.76 


1 


.18 


.01 


Surround 




Quad. 


. - .08 


1 


67.02 


3.89 


Concern 

%i^#ee A 99 














LPC 


- .17* 


Lin. 


- .05 


1 


83.27 


4.87* 


Least Pref . 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


1.43 


.08 


Co~Worker 




alXSO • 






17.11 




LBDQ 1- 


.76** 


Lin. 


.25 


1 


1675.40 


230.14** 


Conslder 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


2.66 


.36 






mso • 






7 9ft 




LBDQ 2- 


.69** 


Lin. 


.20 


1 


1349.76 


145.60** 


Inltlat:'.ng 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


5.66 


.61 


Structure 




Boo 

USD • 










Experience 


- .16* 


Lin. 


- .33 


1 


71.32 


4.20* 


In Position 




Quad. 


.01 


1 


38.38 


2.26 






Res. 




162 


16.96 




Educational 


.04 


Lin. 


-1.55 


1 


3.92 


.22 


Degree 




Quad. 


.26 


1 


9.68 


.55 


Level 




Res. 




162 


17.55 








Total 




164 







*Slgnlflcantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Slgnlflcantly different from zero at the VA level. 



F .95 « 3.90, df « 1,163. 
F .99 » 6.79, df « 1,163. 
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TABLE 10 



Predictione o£ Principals* Perceived Effectiveness by Superordinates 
Using Selected Variables in Simple Polynomial Regression Analyses 



Predictor 
Variable 


r 


Sou*, we 


Reg. 
Coef . 


df 


MS 


P 


Taxable 
Income 
Per Pupil 


.00 


Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


.00 
.00 


1 
1 

162 


.12 
.55 
27.60 


.00 
.02 


Teachers 
Per 

Principal 


.27** 


Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


.09 
.00 


1 
1 

162 


325.72 
4.71 
25.56 


12.74** 
.18 


Per 

District 




jtxn. 

Quad. 

Res. 


.38 


1 
1 

162 


.01 

5.56 
27.57 


.00 
.20 


Climate 1> 

Innovative~ 

ness 


.02 


Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


1.21 
- .04 


1 
1 

162 


2.34 
13.27 
27.50 


.08 
.48 


Climate 2- 

Supportive- 

ness 


.04 


Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


1.03 
- .02 


1 
1 

162 


6.98 
5.72 
27.52 


.25 
.21 



EWCS 1- 
Pot. Per. 
Chal. & Dev. 



EWCS 2- 

Competiveness 

Desirability 



.07 



Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 



- .49 
.01 



1 
1 

162 



20.50 
1.07 
27.47 



.75 
.04 



EtfCS 3- 
Tol. Work 
Pressure 



.21** 



- .02 



Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 



Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 



.42 
.00 



.45 
- .01 



1 
1 

162 



1 
1 

162 



193.47 
.42 
26.40 



1.01 
1.12 
27.59 



7.33* 
.02 



.04 
.04 



EWCS 4- 

Conservative 

Security 



- .20** 



Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 



1.24 
- .04 



1 
1 

162 



177.94 
72.08 
26.06 



6.83** 
2.76 



ERIC 
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TABLE 10 Continued 



Predictor 
Variable 


r 


Source 


Reg. 
Coef. 


df 


4.79 
1.24 
27.56 


P 


Will. 
Reward 


.03 


Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


.17 
.00 


1 
1 

162 


.17 
.04 


£WC8 O"* 

Surround 
Coacem 


- .10 


Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


- .60 
.01 


1 
1 

162 


42.63 
.67 
27.33 


1.56 
.02 


r pr 

MS w 

Least Pre£. 
Co-Worker 




Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


- elZ 
eOO 


• 

1 

I 

162 


140.15 
24.24 
26.59 


5.27* 
.91 


Liino 1- 
Omsideration 




Jk«xn. 

Quad. 

Res. 


OA 
- eOl 


1 
1 
162 


53.73 
48.10 
26.97 


1.99 
1.78 


Initiating 
Structure 


4A** 


Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


•22 
.00 


1 
1 

162 


Mitt 

411.61 
.39 
25.06 


16.43^* 
.02 


Experience 
in Positiim 


- .19* 


Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


- .32 
.01 


1 

1 

162 


157.64 
19.75 
26.50 


5.95* 
.75 


Educaticmal 

Degree 

Level 


.00 


Lin. 
Quad. 
Res. 
Total 


-4.56 
.69 


1 

1 

162 
164 


.00 
67.69 
27.18 


.00 
2.49 



*Signi£icantly different from zero at the 5Z level. 
**Significantly different from aero at the 1% level. 

P .95 » 3.90, df - 1,163. 
F .99 - 6.79, df » 1,163. 
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found. The significant positive variable relationships with super* 
ordinate effectiveness included the followings teachers per principal, 
EWCS competitiveness desirability, and initiating structu^^. Conversely, 
the negative relationships included BtCS conservative security, least 
preferred co-worker, and experience. No significant quadratic rela<- 
tionships were found for auperordinate*s perceptions of principal 
effectiveness. 

Continuing with the testing of hypothesis one, the relationships 
for organizational effectiveness constitute Table 11. Significant 
positive correlations with this criterion Indluded the following: the 
climate dimensions of support iveness and innovativeness as well as both 
LBDQ measures of consideration and initiating structure. The significant 
curvilinear relations were found for the teacher&**principal ratio and 
the support iveness variables. With both variables, the mid-ranges of 
the continua were higher with the extremes lower. 

Table 12 contains the data summary for the relationships vrith the 
principals* perceptions of their effectiveness or goal attainment. Only 
two of the situational variables had significant correlations and F 
ratios. These were taxable income per pupil or wealth and InnovatTve- 
ness climate. Referring back to Table 8, these variables are highly 
correlated at .50 with each other. This might suggest that principals 
judge their own effectiveness by the district's innovative thrusts and 
the wealth to buy such developments. 

The relationships between satisfaction as the criterion variable 
and independent and dependent variables conqirise Table 13. Supportive- 
ness climate and, contrary to earlier findings, experience in position 
and educational degree level were positively related to job satisfaction 
of principals. The two significant quadratic relationships were with 
taxable 5,ncome per pupil and LBDQ consideration. All of these variables 
suggest a personal dimension to satisfaction. The length of time in a 
job *nd education level probably are considered personal attainments. 
District wealth, supportive climate, and personal consideration (in the 
middle range) are variables that provide a pleasant working environment 
for administrators. 

Summary for Hypothesis One . The significant relationships are 
designated in Table 14. Overall, 52 significant relationships from a 
possible 240 were found. However, only five of these were curvilinear 
with the remaining 47 being linear correlations and regression values. 
With only five out of a possible 80 curvilinear relationships being 
significant at the 5% level, most of these could have occurred by chance. 
Consequently, the curvilinear portion of the hypothesis was not sup 
supported, but partial support was found for the linear portion of the 
hypothesis. 

Reading down the five colwans, an additional observation is that 
from two to eight independent variables were significant predictors of 
the five effectiveness criteria. Subordinate effectiveness was highest 
with eight predictors followed by organizational and superordinate 
effectiveness with seven and six predictors respectively. Satisfaction 
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TABLE IX 



Predictions of Pri^lpals* Organizational Effectiveness Using 
Selected Variables In Simple Polynomial Regression Analyses 



Predictor 





r 


Source 


Coex. 


at 


MS 


r 


Taxable 


.12 


Lin. 


.00 


1 


3.31 


2.55 


Income 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


1.95 


1.50 






Res. 




162 


1.30 




- 

Teachers 


.13 


Lin. 


- .02 


1 


3.27 


2,57 


Per 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


7.36 


5.80* 


rrincxpax 




Res. 




162 


1.27 


Principals 


.14 


Lin. 


.23 


1 


4.27 


3.26 


Per 




Quad. 


- .01 


1 


.00 


.00 






Res. 




162 


1.31 




Climate 1- 


.29** 


Lin. 


.07 


1 


18.51 


15.05** 


Innovative- 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


.06 


.05 


ness 




Res. 




162 


1.23 




Climate 2- 


.26** 


Lin. 


- .86 


1 1 


15.31 


12.65** 


Supportive- 




Quad. 


.03 


1 1 


6,46 


5.34** 


11688 




Res. 




162 


1.21 




EWCS 1- 


.08 


Lin. 


.51 


1 1 


1.36 


" ' — ^ 

1.02 


Pot. Per. 




Quad. 


.00 


1 1 


.57 


.43 


Cnal* o Dev* 




Res. 




162 


1.33 




EWCS 2- 


.12 


Lin. 


.01 


1 1 


3.26 


2.47 


Competlveness 




Quad. 


.00 


1 1 


.02 


.02 


Desirability 




Res. 




162 


1.32 


EWCS 3- 


.10 


Lin. 


- .46 


1 1 


2.35 


1.79 


Tol. Work 




Quad. 


.01 


1 1 


1.28 


.98 


Pressure 




Res. 




162 


1.31 




EWCS 4- 


- .22** 


Lin. 


- .09 


1 i 


10.33 


8.13** 


Conservative 




Quad. 


.01 


1 1 


.01 


.01 


Security 




Res. 




162 


1.27 
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TABLE 11 Continued 



Predictor 
Variable 


r 


Source 


Reg. 
Coef. 


df 


.48 
.18 
1.33 


P 


EWCS 5- 

Will. 

Reward 


.05 


Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


- .03 
.00 


1 
1 

162 


.36 
.14 


EWCS 6- 

Surround 

Concern 


- .09 


Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


.62 
- .01 


1 
1 

162 


1.83 
2.12 
1.31 


1.40 
1.62 



I^C - .20** Un. - .02 1 8.82 6.84** 

Least Pref. Quad. 1 .39 .30 

Co-Worker Res. 162 1.29 



LBDQ 1- Lin. - .02 1 18.35 15.04** 

Consideration .29** Quad. 1 .32 .26 

Res. 162 1.22 



LBDQ 2- .32** Lin. .23 ] 21.99 18.64** 

Initiating Quad. i 3.63 3.08 

Structure Res. 162 1.18 



Experience - .11 Lin. - .10 1 2.65 2.04 

in Position Quad. .00 1 4.56 3.51 

Res. 162 1.30 



Educational .11 Lin. - .70 1 2.68 2.04 

Degree Quad. .13 1 2.34 1.79 

Level Res. 162 

Total 164 1.31 



*Slgnificantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Significantly different from zero at the 1% level. 

F .95 » 3.90, df » 1,163. 
F .99 « 6.79, df « 1,163. 
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TABLE 12 



Predictions of Principals' Self Evaluation of Effectiveness Using 
Selected Variables in Simple Polynomial Regression Analyses 



Predictor 






Reg. 








varxaDxe 


r 


Source 


Coei. 


df 


MS 


F 


Taxable 


.16* 


Lin. 


.00 


1 


1.03 


4.48* 


Income 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


.11 


.48 


Per Pupil 




Res. 




162 


.23 




Teachers 


- .03 


Lin. 


.01 


1 


.04 


.17 


Per 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


.36 


1.50 


Principal 




Res. 




162 


.24 




Principals 


.09 


Lin. 


- .23 


1 


.36 


1.50 


Per 




Quad. 


.07 


1 


.21 


.88 


District 




Res. 




162 


.24 




Climate 1- 


• 17* 


Lin. 


.02 


1 


1.12 


MMMMMMMM 

4.87* 


xnnovafcxve* 




Muad. 


.00 


1 


.00 


.00 


ness 




Res. 




162 


.23 




Climate 2* 


.07 


Lin. 


- .13 


1 


i«Ma»«MiMMMM «*MMM i 

.17 


"""""""" ~ 
.71 


Supportive- 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


.15 


.62 


ness 




Res. 




162 


.24 




EWCS 1- 


- ai 


Lin. 


.03 


1 


.49 


2.13 


Pot. Per. 




Quad. 


.01 


1 


.01 


.04 


Chal. & Dev. 




Res. 


1 MOT MM «M»«M« ( 


162 


.23 

M M M«i* MMMMMM M MM M« 


MMMOTMMM 


EWCS 2- 


.10 


Lin. 


.13 


1 


.36 


1.50 


Competiveness 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


.38 


1.58 


Desirability 




Res. 




162 


.24 




EWCS 3- 


- .02 


Lin. 


.40 


1 


.01 


.04 


Tol. Work 




Quad. 


- .01 


1 


.78 


3.25 


Pressure 




Res. 




162 


.24 




EWCS A- 


.02 


Lin. 


- .03 


1 


.01 


.04 


Conservative 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


.04 


• 17 


Security 




Res. 




162 


.24 
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TABLE 12 Continued 



Predictor 
Variable 


r 


Source 


Reg. 
Coef. 


df 


MS 


P 


Will. 
Reward 




ijxn. 

Quad. 

Res. 


no 
.00 


162 


.01 
.24 


9 OA 

.04 


fiwus o* 

Surround 

Concern 


• UZ 


Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


• 31 
•01 


162 


• 01 
.46 
.24 


AA 

1.92 


IiTC 

Least Pref . 
Co-Wortcer 


• 13 


Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


• 01 

•00 


162 


• 02 
.03 
.24 


2^3o 
• 12 


LBDQ 1* 

Consideration 


- •03 


Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


AA 

- •04 
•00 


162 


.114 
.17 

.24 


• 17 

• 71 


LOUII H'^ 

Initiating 
Structure 


^ ni 

• •Ul 


liin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


^ A*? 
• •wr 

.00 


162 


A1 
• UX 

.20 
.24 


AA 
•im 

.83 


Experience 
in Position 


.04 


Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


- .02 
.00 


162 


.06 
.37 
.24 


.25 
1.54 


Educational 

Degree 

Level 


.01 


Lin. 
Quad. 
Res. 
Total 


.20 
- .03 


162 
164 


.00 
.12 
.24 


.00 
.50 



*Sig}aificantly different from zero at the 52 level. 
**Signlf leant ly different from zero at the IZ level. 



F ,95 - 3.90. df - 1,163. 
F .99 « 6.79, df » 1,163. 
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TABLE 13 



Predictions of Principals' Job Satisfaction Using Selected 
Variableb in Simple Polynomial Regression Analyses 



Predictor 






Reg. 








Variable 


r 


Source 


Coef . 


df 


MS 


F 


Taxdble 


.09 


Lin. 


.00 

• WW 


1 






Income 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


4.19 


5.59* 


Per Pupil 





Res. 




162 


.75 




Teachers - 


.04 


Lin. 


-00 

• vw 


1 
X 


. x« 


on 


Per 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


.11 


.14 


Principal 




Res. 




162 


.78 


Principals 


.02 


Lin. 


.59 


1 


-OB 

• WW 




-10 
. xv 


Per 




Quad. 


- .14 


1 


.79 


1.01 


District 




Res. 




162 


.78 




Climate 1- 


'.03 


Lin. 




.24 


1 


-11 





Innovative- 




Quad. 


- .01 


1 


.42 


.54 


ness 





Res. 




162 


.78 




Climate 2- 


.18* 


Lin. 


_ .22 


1 


3.92 


5.23* 


Supportive- 




Quad. 


•01 


1 


.56 


.75 


ness 




Res. 




162 


.75 




EWCS 1- 




Lin* 

MA tie 


9 WW 


1 


.27 





Pot. Per. 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


.02 


.02 


Chal. & Dev. 




Res. 




162 


.78 




EWCS 2- 


.04 


Lin. 


— — 

- -10 


1 .18 


— 


Con^etiveness 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


.21 


.27 


iieax& SOX XX cy 




Boa 

Res. 




162 


.78 


EWCS 3- 


.06 


Lin. 


.33 


1 


.51 


.66 


Tol. Work 




Quad. 


- .01 


1 


.45 


.58 


Pressure 




Res. 




162 


.77 




EWCS 4- 


.09 


Lin. 


.01 


1 


1.02 


1.32 


Conservative 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


.00 


.00 


Security 




Res« 




162 


.77 
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TABLE 13 



Continued 



Predictor 
Variable 


r 


Source 


Reg. 
Coef. 


df 




F 






T -In 


- .03 


1 


1.64 


2.13 


win. 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


.00 


.00 


Reward 




Res. 




162 


.77 


















in 


Lin. 


.06 


1 


1.29 


1.68 


Surround 




Quad. 


• 00 


1 


.00 


.00 


Concern 




REs. 




162 


.77 




LPC 




itxn. 


•00 


1 


.06 


.08 


Least Pref. 




Quad. 


• UU 




.00 


.00 


co-Worker 





REs. 
» 




162 


.78 




LBDO 1- 

Ma#a#w A 


02 


Mill. 


- .23 


1 


AC 


• Q7 


Consideration 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


4.20 


5.60* 


— ' 




Res. 




xo2 


.75 




T nnn 9. 




itxn. 


- .08 


1 


.57 


. 

.74 


Initiating 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


.28 


.36 


Structure 




Res. 




162 


.77 


Experience 


.24** 


Lin. 


.06 


1 


7.19 


9.85** 


in Position 




Quad. 


.00 


1 


.45 


.62 






Res. 




162 


.73 




Educational 

Degree 

Level 


.17* 


Lin. 

Quad. 

Res. 


- .15 
.05 


1 

1 

162 


3.73 
.34 
.75 


4.97* 
.45 



*Slgni^lcantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Slgnlficantly different from zero at the 1% level. 

F .95 » 3.90, df « 1.163. 
P .99 « 6.79» df « 1,163. 
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TABLE 14 



Summary of the Simple Polsmomial Regression Analyses Predicting the 
Five Criterion Variables Using Selected Predictor Variables 



Predictor 
Variable 



SUB 



SUPER 



ORGAN 



TIPM 
r 

Lin. 
Quad. 



SEE 



+* 
■♦■* 



SAT 



TPRM 
r 

Lin. 
Quad. 



PPDN 
r 

Lin. 

Quad. ** 



IMNH 

r +** +** +* 

Lin. 4.* 

Quad. 



SUPH 

r +** 4** 

Lin. ^* 4A* 

Quad. A 



EWCS 1-PPCD 
r 

Lin. 
Quad. 



ERIC 
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TABLE 14 Continued 



ERIC 



Predictor 

Variable SUB SUPER ORGAN SEE 



EWCS 2-CO 
r + * 4** 

Lin. . 
Quad. 



EWCS 3-TWP 
r 

Lin. 
Quad. 



EWCS 4-CS 

r - * .** 

Lin. -A* .** 

Quad. 



EWCS 5-WSR 
r 

Lin. 
Quad. 



EWCS 6-SC 
r 



Quad. 



LPC 

r -*-*-* 
Lin. <•* -* -** 

Quad. 



LBI3Q 1-CON 

r 4** +»* 

Lin. 4** 4** 

Quad. 
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TABLE 14 ContlnuftU 



Predictor 

Variable Stm SUPER ORGAM SEE SAT 

LBOQ 2-IS 
r +** 

Lin. 4.** 4.** 

Quad* 



EEX 

r -* -* 

Lin. -* -* 

Quad. 

EL 

' +* 
Lin. 4* 

Quad. 

^Significantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Significantly different from zero at the 1% level. 

-Negative relationship. 
-I-Positive relationship. 
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waa predicted by five independent variablea while aelf evaluation of 
effectiveneaa was predicted by only two. 

Reading acrosa the rows, further findings include the observation 
that Innovatlvenesa climate was positively related to three variables 
while the least preferred co-worker (LPC) was negatively related to the 
same criteria. This is a mutually supportive finding with high ini- 
tiating structure and low LPC being task otiented. Support iveness 
climate and consideration were positively related to subordinate 
effectiveness and organisational effectiveness. Again similar variables 
one relating to the principal and one to the situation, predicted the 
same criterion variables. 

Only two of the EWCS motivational subscales were related to effec- 
tiveness. Competiveness desirability, an intrinsic factor with a risk 
componenc, was positively related to subordinate and superordinate 
effectiveness. ^ 

Finally, the two leader demographic variables of position experi- 
ence and education that are commonly associated with administrative 
effectiveness d6P>onstrated interesting relationships. First, experience 
was negative! v related to subordinate and superordinate effectiveness. 
Second, educacion level and experience were positively related only to 
satisfaction. Perhaps these demographic variables, as primary criteria 
for principal selection, need to be reevaluated in light of these 
findings. 

Hypothesis IWo 

Hypothesis two postulated that the independent variables of leader 
style and the mediating variables of organizational climate and district 
demographic characteristics would be significant predictors of the 
different effectiveness scores. Tables 15 throufth 38 presnet the data 
summaries for these analyses. However, Tables !.'> to 22 relate to 
perceived effectiveness of principals by the teachers or subordinates; 
Tables 23 to 29 comprise the summaries for perceived effectiveness of 
principals by superordinates or district level administrators; Tables 
30 !:o 36 are used to present the data related to organization effec- 
tiveness; and Table 37 and 38 are comprixed of the data summaries for 
che principals* self-evaluation of effectiveness and Job satisfaction 
respectively. 

The simple correlational relationships, the proportion of variance 
added at each step, and the beta weight for each variable are listed in 
the tables. In addition, the Holtipie R^. as an indicator of explained 
variance, and the F-ratio, as a significance test, are given for each 
regression equation. 

Each table will be discussed separately in the following para- 
graphs. However, emphasis will be placed on analyses for total effec- 
tiveness as the sums of component measures. 

Teacher perceptions . The results for the subordinates evaluations 
of the principals* effectiveness in delineating clear operating 
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TABLE 15 



Stepwise Regression Analysis Summary for Principals* Perceived 
Procedural Effectiveness by Teachers as the Criterion 
Variable With all Situational and Leader Trait 
Factors Being the Predictor Variables 



Predictor Variable 

Principals /Dls trie t 
Teachers/Principal 
Criteria of Quality 
Pupils/Teacher 
Taxable Incone/Pupll 
Supportlveness 
Administrative Difficulty 
Innovatlveness 
Initiating Structure 
Consideration 
Surround Concern 

Potential for Personal Challenge 

and Development 
Tolerance for Work Pressure 
Willingness to Seek Reward 
Competlveness Desirability 
Least Preferred Co-Worker 
Conservative Security 
Building Level 
Position Experience 
Education Level 





Prop, of 


Beta 








Simple r 


Added 


df-1.163 


.11 


.01 


.05 


.06 


.00 


.22** 


-.04 


.00 


-.05 


.03 


.00 


-.05 


.08 


.00 


.03 


.38** 


.19 


.08 


.12 


.01 


.05 


.28** 


.00 


-.04 


.68** 


.32 


.45** 


.68** 


.11 


.45** 


.07 


.00 


.05 


-.01 


.00 


-.08 


.00 


.00 


.04 


-.06 


.00 


-.03 


.12 


.00 


.05 


-.10 


.00 


.02 


.06 


.00 


-.01 


.01 


.00 


-.08 


-.08 


.00 


.05 


.06 


.00 


.00 



Overall Regression 

Equation Indicators P Ratio - 15.20** Multiple R^ • .67 

df - 20,144 



*Slgnlflcantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Slgnlf leantly different from zero at the 1% level. 
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procedures are presented in Table 15. The regress f on equation is 
significant ( F - 15.20, df « 20,1AA) and r2 is large with approximately 
67? of the variance explained. Although four variables were signifi- 
cantly correlated with procedural effectiveness on two of these. 
Initiating structure and consideration had significant standardized 
regression weights (betas). However, the teacher-principal ratio, as 
an indicator of building size, also had a significant positive beta 
weight. Consequently, principals in larger buildings, high on both 
LBDQ subscales were perceived to be more effective in developing 
procedural policy. 

Table 16 is comprised of the data summary for subordinates* eval- 
uations of the principals* ability to receive personal recognition for 
himself. Again the regression equation is significant (F •> 2.59, df «> 
20,1AA), but r2 is only .25. The following three beta weights were 
found to be significant: competitiveness, desirability and initiating 
structure were positively related while consideration was negatively 
related to the criterion. 

Interpersonal effectiveness of principals as judged by their 
teachers also had a significant regression equation calculated. These 
findings are presented in Table 17. The F ratio of 28.42 and the 79% 
variance explanation are the largest statistics found in this phase of 
the investigation. While six variables were significantly correlated 
with interpersonal effectiveness, only the consideration factor of the 
LBDQ had a significant beta weight. Obviously, the teachers evaluated 
those principals that they perceived as behaving in a considerate manner 
as being interpersonally skilled. This probably is not surprising 
because they conceptually are closely related constructs. However, the 
complete dominance by this one variable was somewtiat unexpected. 

Table 18 is constructed from the data germane to predicting prin- 
cipals* goal setting effectiveness as perceived by the teaching staff. 
The regression equation was significant and the computed r2 was 5.90. 
Five leader trait variables were found to be significantly related to 
this criterion. The two LBDQ subscales and the EWCS competitiveness 
desirability subscale were positively related with significant beta 
weights. Conversely, the least preferred co-worker and building level 
were negatively related to goal setting effectiveness. It should be 
noted that five significant simple correlations for the situation 
variables disappeared in the regression equation. 

The results for perceived decision-making effectiveness by sub- 
ordinates, summarized in Table 19, xrere similar to the above goal 
setting results. The F ratio of 9.69 was significant and the r2 was 
.57. In addition, fou7 positive beta weights were significant— two 
LBDQ and two EWCS factors. 

When the teachers judged the overall effectiveness of their prin- 
cipals, the two LBDQ subscales, initiating structure and consideration, 
were the dominant predictors. Moreover, the regression equation was 
significant and approximately 7A% of the variance was explained. These 
data comprise Table 20. 
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TABLB 16 



Stepwise Regression Anslysls Sumary for Principals' Perceived Personal 
Recognition Effectiveness by Teaeliers as the Criterion Variable 
With All Situational and Leader Trait Factors 
Being the Predictor Variables 



Predictor Variable 

Pupils/Teacher 
Teachers/Principal 
Criteria of Quality 
Taxable Incooe/Pupll 
Prlndpals/Mstrlct 
Adsdnlstratlve Mffleulty 
Innovatlveness 
Supportlveness 

Conpetltlveness Deslreblllty 
Initiating Structure 
Consideration 

Potential for Personal Challenge 

and Development 
Least Preferred Co<-W«rlcer 
Tolerance for Wbrk Pressure 
Conservative Security 
Willingness to Seek Reuard 
Surround Concern 
Building Level 
Education Level 
Position Experience 





Prop^ of 


Beta 




Variance 


Ifelght 


siQiple r 


Added 


df«1.163 


• 18" 


• 03 


.09 


• 12 


•01 


•09 


-•09 


• 00 


-•08 


• 11 


•00 


•01 


1 A 
• M 


•00 


•06 


• 11 


•02 


• 14 


AC 

• 03 


AA 

•00 


-•10 


-eOl 


•00 


• 10 


• 31** 


•07 


• 22** 


• 23** 


•03 


• 35** 


-•06 


•04 


•,28** 


• 18* 


•01 


•08 


•01 


•01 


• 11 


• 14 


•00 


•05 


-•09 


•00 


-•07 


•08 


•00 


-•01 


•03 


•00 


•01 


•04 


•01 


-•15 


• 11 


• 00 


•07 


-•U 


•00 


-.01 



Overall Regression ' » 

equation Indicators F Ratio « 2.5> •* Multiple R • .25 

3f - 20,144 



*Signlflcartly different froa sero at the SZ level. 
**Slgnlflcantly different fron sero at the IX level* 
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TABLE 17 



Stepwise Regression Analysis Summary for Principals* Perceived 
Interpersonal Effectiveness by Teachers as the Criterion 
Variable With all Situational and Leader Trait 
Factors Being the Predictor Variables 







Prop, of 


Beta 






Variance 


Weight 


Predictor Variable 


SlDDle r 


Added 


df-l.U: 


Tea<:her8 /Principal 


- .19» 


.04 


- .05 


Priucipals/Oistrict 


- .01 


.00 


.06 


Taxable Incooe/Pupil 


- .04 


.00 


- .05 


Criteria of Quality 


- .01 


.00 


.03 


Pupils/Teacher 


- .01 


.00 


.01 


Supportiveness 


.42** 


.20 


.01 


Adninistrative OifficuDiy 


.01 


.00 


.01 


Innovativeness 


.21** 


.00 


- .03 


Consideration 


.88** 


.53 


.91** 


Initiating Structure 


.40** 


.00 


- .06 


Willingness to Seek Reward 


- .07 


.00 


- .02 


Potential for Personal Challenge 








and Developoent 


•01 


.00 


.03 


Surround Concern 


.05 


.00 


.01 


Conservative Security 


.10 


.00 


.02 


Least Preferred Co-Worker 


- .11 


.00 


- .01 


Competitiveness Oesir^ility 


- »01 


.00 


- .01 


Tolerance for Work Pressure 


- .03 


.00 


.01 


Education Level 


- .07 


01 


- .09 


Building Level 


- .15* 


.00 


.07 


Position Experience 


- .07 


.00 


.00 



Overall Regi-ession 

Equation Indicators p Ratio - 28.42** Ihiltiple R^ - .79 

Sf • 20,144 



*Significantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Signlficantly different from zero at the IX level. 
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TABLE 18 



Stepwise Regression Analysis Summary for Principals' Perceived Goal 
Setting Effectiveness by Teachers as the Criterion Variable 
With all Situational and Leader Trait Factors 
Being the Predictor Variables 







• Prop; of 


Beta 




• 


Variance 


Weight 


Predictor Variable 


Simple r 


Added 


df-1.163 


Principals/District 


.17* 


.03 


.10 


Taxable Income/Pupil 


.17* 


.01 


.05 


Teachers /Principal 


.01 


.00 


• 12 


Pupils/Teacher 


.05 


.00 


- .07 


Criteria of Quality 


.01 


.00 


.02 


Supportiveness 


.30** 


.11 


.03 


Administrative Difficulty 


.16* 


.01 


.03 


Innovativeness 


.31** 


.00 


- .05 


Initiating Structure 


.64** 


.30 


.51** 


Consideration 


.53** 


.03 


.51** 


Least Preferred Co-Worker 


- .27** 


.02 


- .13* 


Competitiveness Desirability 


.20** 


.02 


.16* 


Surround Concern 


- .07 


.01 


- .11 


Potential for Personal Challenge 








and Development 


.06 


.00 


.02 


Willingoess to Seek Reward 


.00 


•00 


- .02 


Conservative Security 


- .01 


.00 


- .01 


Tolerance for Work Pressure 


- .01 


•00 


- .03 


Building Level 


- .09 


.02 


- .22** 


Education Level 


.15* 


.00 


.06 


Position Experience 


- .17* 


.00 


- .01 



Overall Regression 

Equation Indicators p Ratio » 10.16** Multiple B* •» .59 

3f <* 20,144 



*Significantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Slgnificantly different from zero at the 1% level. 
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TABLE 19 



Stepwise Regression Analysis Sunmary for Principals* Perceived Decision- 
Making Effectiveness by Teachers as the Criterion Variable 
With all Situational and Leader Trait Factors 
Being the Predictor Variables 



Prop, of Beta 







Variance 


Weight 


Predictor Variable 


Simple r 


Added 


df«ia63 


Criteria of Quality 


- ,11 


.01 


Ml 




Teachers /Principal 


.10 


.01 




1 A* 


Principals/District 


.10 


.01 




HA 
• UO 


Taxable Income/Pupil 


- .01 


.00 






Pupils/Teacher 


.10 


.00 




.02 


Supportiveness 


.23** 


.09 




.01 


Innovativeness 


.14 


.00 


m 


.14 


Administrative Difficulty 


.00 


.00 




.02 


Consideration 


.55** 


.25 




.44** 


Initiating Structure 


.56** 


.0<» 




.36** 


Competitiveness Desirability 


.34** 


.Co 




.22** 


Tolerance for Work Pressure 


.17* 


.01 




.14* 


Surround Concern 


• .06 


.01 




.07 


Potential for Personal Challenge 










and Development 


.05 


.00 




.08 


Conservative Security 


- .09 


.00 




.05 


Least Preferred Co*Worfcer 


- .16* 


.00 




.06 


Willingness to Seek Reward 


.17* 


.00 




.05 


Building Level 


.06 


.00 




.11 


Education Level 


- .07 


.00 


mm 


.08 


Positiim Experience 


- .20** 


.00 




.01 



Overall Regression 

Equation Indicators F Ratio - 9.69** Multiple R^ - .57 

df - 20,144 



*Significantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Significantly different from aero at the 1% level. 
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TABLE 20 



Stepwise Regression Analysis Summary for Principals* Perceived 
Overall Effectiveness by Teachers as the Criterion Variable 
With All Situational and Leader Trait Factors 
Being the Predictor Variables 



Prop, of Beta 
Variance Weight 
Predictor Variable Simple r Added df"1.163 



Principals/District 

Taxable Income /Pupil 

Criteria of Quality 

Pupils /Teacher 

Teachers/Principal 

Supportlveness 

Administrative Difficulty 

Innovatlveness 

Consideration 

Initiating Structure 

Competlveness Desirability 

Surround Concern 

Least Preferred Co-Worker 

Conservative Security 

Willingness to Seek Reward 

Potential for Personal Challenge 

and Development 
Tolerance for Work Pressure 
Sulldi'ng Lftvel 
Position Experience 
Edttc^Cion Level 
•■ / 

— ^ 

Overall Regression 

Equation Indicators F Ratio • 20.04 

df - 20,144 



.06 


.00 


- .02 


.01 


.00 


- .04 


.05 


.00 


- .02 


.02 


.00 


- .01 


.01 


.00 


.16 


.32** 


.14 


- .10 


.09 


.00 


- .02 


.24** 


• .00 


.00 


.78** 


.50 


.69** 


.65** 


.08 


.32** 


.12 


.00 


.08 


.00 


.00 


- .04 


.16* 


.00 


- .05 


.08 


.00 


.02 


.04 


.00 


.02 


.01 


.00 


.03 


.03 


.00 


- .01 


.01 


.00 


- .05 


.12 


.00 


.03 


.04 


.00 


.03 



Multiple - .74 



*Slgnlflcantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Slgnlflcantly different from a:ero at the 1% level. 
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Finally, the six items for perceived effectiveness were sununed to 
yield a total perceived effectiveness indicator. The stepwise regres- 
sion sunmary for this measure is presented in Table 21. The equation 
is significant and multiple r2 i^^ .76. In addition, four variables had 
significant beta weights. The situational variable, teacher-principal 
ratio, was significant along with the LBOQ subscates and the EWCS 
competitiveness desirability factor. 

Summary for teacher perceptions of principal effectiveness . The 
suimnary for seven the stepwise regression equations is presented in 
Table 22. The F ra>:ios tor the seven eauations were significant beyond 
the 1% level. Moreover, the multiple R« values ranged from .25 to .79 
with all except one being above .50 and three being above .70. The 
conclusion can be drawn that teachers* perceptions of principal effec- 
tiveness was statistically predicted at a high level. 

A furfiier finding is that the number of significant predictors for 
each effectiveness type was relatively small. With 21 independent 
variables only a few predicted a large portion of the different effec- 
tiveness types. Consideration and initiating structure of the LBOQ and 
competitiveness desirability of the EWCS were significant predictors in 
seven, six, and four equations respectively. All except consideration 
on personal recognition were positively related to perceived effective- 
ness by rciachers. Other leader trait variables that were significant 
on only oae measure were EWCS tolerance for work pressure, least 
preferred co-worker and building level. The last two of these variables 
were negatively related to goal setting effectiveness. Consequently, 
task oriented (low LPC and high initiating structure), considerate but 
competitive secondary principals were the roost effective, as perceived 
by the teachers, in goal setting. 

The two climate variables, support! veness and innovativeness , 
frequently were significantly correlated with the criterion, but no 
significant beta weights were found. Referring back to Table 8, it 
should be noted that these are correlated with the LBDQ consideration 
scale at .50 and .30 and with initiating structure at .25 and .25 
respectively. Evidently, these variables had overlapping variance and, 
since the LBDQ measures were more strongly related to criterion 
variables, the climate relationships itete partialled out in the regres- 
sion equation calculations. 

A final observation about these results is the lack of predictive 
powers for the situational variables. Only the teacher-principal ratio 
variable was significant and then only in three of the seven equations. 
In this phase of the study, the leader traits clearly dominated the 
situational variables in predicting effectiveness. Based on these 
results, the hypothesis would need to be revised to reflect the lack of 
relationships among the situational and effectiveness variables. 

Superordinate perceptions . The results for the district level 
administrators* evaluations of the principals* effectiveness In delin- 
eating operating procedures are summarized in Table 23. The results 
were significant at the 5% level with an F ratio of 1.9A (df • 20,14A) 
and the multiple R^ of .21. In exafflining~~the individual variables, an 
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TABLE 21 



Stepwise Regression Analysis Suinmary for Principals* Perceived 
Total Effectivenees by Teachers as the Criterion Variable 
With All Situational and Leader Trait Factors 
Being the Predictor Variables 







IT «Op • ox 








va»x<tnwe 


woxgnw 






ACICI6CI 


APm'\ 1 

az'XftXOj 


PrificiDala /District 




• UX 


• U/ 


Criteria o£ OuAlltv 


• w/ 


• UU 


• •U3 


Tfi Achera /Pr Inelfi a1 




• UU 




PuDlls /Teacher 


07 


• UU 


• UU 


Taxable IncoiBa /Ptml 1 


• UQ 


• UX 


. ni 
• •UX 


SuDDor t Ivetieaa 




1 7 
• X/ 


n^ 
•U2 


Adfflliilatratlve Dlffletiltv 


• X*9 


• UX 


nx 


Xnnovativeness 


.27** 


• Uw 


• wo 


Consideration 


.77** 


.41 


.58** 


Initiating Structure 


.09 


.11 


.40** 


Conpetiveness Desirability 


.22** 


.02 


.15** 


Tolerance for Work Pressure 


.05 


.00 


.04 


Surround Concern 


.01 


.00 


- .04 


Least Preferred Co-Worker 


- .17* 


•00 


- .02 


Willingness to Seek Reward 


.01 


.00 


- .01 


Potential for Personal Challenge 








and Developnent 


.06 


.00 


- .02 


Conservative Security 


.01 


.00 


- .02 


Building Level 


.03 


.00 


- .11 


Position Experience 


- .16* 


.00 


.02 


Education Level 


.04 


.00 


- .01 



Overall Regression 

Equation Indicators F Ratio - 27.74** Multiple R - .76 

df - 20,144 



*Slgnificantly different from zero at the SZ level. 
**SignificantXy different from zero at the 1% level. 
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TABtE 22 



Summary of Principals' Perceived Effectiveness by Teachers 
Using Stepwise Regression Analysis Procedures 



Predictor 
Variables 



TPRM 
PTRM 

com 

TIPM 

PPOM 

ADDM 

SUPM 

INNM 

PPCD 

CD 

TWP 

CS 

W5R 

SC 

LPC 



IS 
BL 
PEX 
EL 



Beta Weights for the Perceived Effectivenfew<» Types 
TPE TRE TIE TGSE TDMT. TOE TT2 

** * * 



* 



** 



> * 
** 



tilt 
** 



** 



Multiple r2 ,67 .25 .79 .59 .57 .74 .76 

P Ratio 15.20** 2.59** 28.42** 10.16** 9.69** 20.04'A* 22.74** 

df - 20,144 



*Significantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Sigai5icantly different from zero at the 1% level, 

-Negative relationship. 
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TABLE 23 



Stepwise Regression Analysis Suiamary for Principals* Perceived 
Procedural Effectiveness by Superordlnstes as the Criterion 
Variable with All Situational and leader Trait Factors 
being the Predictor Variables 









Prop^ of 


Beta 








Variance 


Weight 


Predictor Variable 


Simple r 


Added 


df-1.163 


Teachers/Principal 




.21** 


•04 


.08 


Pupils/Teachers 




•01 


•00 


- .07 


Taxable Xncome/Pupll 




•04 


•00 


.03 


Criteria of Quality 




•00 


• 00 


.02 


Principals/District 




•04 


•00 


• 07 


Administrative Difficulty 




• 17* 


•01 


- ,10 


Supportlveness 




•06 


•01 


• 16 


Xnnovatlveness 




•02 


• 01 


- ^20 


Initiating Structure 




• 26** 


• 07 


• 30** 


Conservative Security 




• 17* 


•02 


- .08 


Consideration* 




• 01 


• 01 


- .15 


Least Preferred Co-Worker 




• 13 


•01 


- .10 


Willingness to Seek Reward 




• 14 


•01 


.10 


Tolerance for Work Pressure 




• 02 


• 00 


- .08 


Competitiveness Desirability 




• 17* 


• 00 


.08 


Potential for Personal Challenge 










and Development 




•00 


.00 


- .07 


Surround Concern 




• 02 


• 00 


.04 


Education Level 




•04 


.00 


.06 


Position Experience 




• 15* 


.00 


- .05 


Building Level 




,26** 


•00 


.06 



Overall Regression 

Equation Indicators p Ratio - 1.94* Multiple - ,21 

Sf » 20,144 



*Slgnlflcantly different from sero at the 5% level. 
**Slgnlflcantly different from zero at the IX level. 
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interesting finding is that seven variables were correlated signifi- 
cantly with the criterion, but only initiating structure has a 
significant beta weight. 

The data suffimary for predicting interpersonal effectiveness is 
presented in Table 24. The regression equation was significant at the 
5% level (P - 1.86; df - 20, U4). In addition, approximately 21% of the 
variance was explained. Specifically, the consideration subscale of the 
LBOQ was the only variable that was significantly correlated with the 
criterion. However, the EWCS subscale, willingness to seek reward, as 
well as consideration had significant beta weights. 

Coal setting effectiveness of principals as perceived by superor- 
dinates was the best prediction in this series of analysis. These data 
constitute Table 25. The F ratio of 3.19 and multiple r2 of .31 were 
the largest. Furthermore, seven variables were significantly correlated 
with the criterion and five had significant beta weights. Initiating 
structure, two EHCS factors, and the LPC were signifisant predictors. 

The regression equations for perceived decision-n^ing effective- 
ness and overall effectiveness were not significant at the 52 level. 
Tables 26 and 27 are comprised of these results. 

However, when the five items were summed to form perceived total 
effectiveness by superordinates , the regression equation was significant 
at the 1% level (F - 2.64; df - 20,144) and multiple r2 « .26. Although 
seven variables had significant simpe r values, only initiating 
structure had a significant beta weight. 

Summary for superordinate effectiveness results . A summary of the 
these findings are presented in Table 29. Only initiating structure was 
a consistent predictor across the different items. This is supportive 
of earlier findings reported by Halpin (1966) that superordinates 
evaluate subordinates who are high on initiating structure as being more 
effective. As with perceived subordinate effectiveness, the situational 
variables were not significant predictors of superordinate effectiveness. 

Organizational effectiveness . The regression equation for pre- 
dicting the stability factor in organization effectiveness was not 
significant at the 5X level. However, from Table 30, it should be 
observed that six variablisa were significantly correlated with the 
criterion. In addition, the EWCS factor, conservative security, was 
negatively velated with a significant negative beta weight. 

The prediction of principals* integration factor of organization 
effectiveness was significant at the 1% level with a nailtiple r2 of .28. 
Seven significant simple r va}.ues were found but none of the variables 
had signific/mt beta weights. The data are summarized in Table 31. 

The rel.itlonshlps for predlr'tng voluntarism are similar. From the 
data summary constituting Table 32, the F value was significant at the 
i% level, sev<3-^ simple r values were significant, but no beta weights 
reached the 5% level of significance. 
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TABLE 24 



Stepwise Regtesslon Analysis Summary £or Principals* Perceived 
Interpersonal Effectiveness by Superordinates as the 
Criterion Variable with Situational and Leader 
Trait Factors being the Predictor Variables 







Prop, of 


Beta 






Variance 


Weight 


Predictor Variable 


Simple r 


Added 


df«la63 


Pupils /Teacher 


.07 


.01 


.03 


Principals/District 


.07 


.00 


.03 


Criteria of Quality 


- ,04 


.00 


- .03 


Taxable Income/Pupil 


.02 


.00 


.00 


Teachers/Principal 


.03 


.00 


.06 


4\dministrative Difficulty 


.11 


.02 


.08 


Support iveness 


.09 


.01 


- .09 


Innovativeness 


.06 


.00 


.06 


Consideration 


.34** 


.11 


.46** 


Willingness to Seek Reward 


- .11 


.01 


- .19* 


Conservative Security 


- .06 


.02 


- .11 


Competiveness Desirability 


.08 


.01 


.14 


Least Preferred Co-Worker 


- .14 


.01 


- .09 


Initiating Structure 


.14 


.00 


- .10 


Potential for Personal Challenge 








and Development 


.00 


.00 


- .04 


Surround Concern 


- .04 


.00 


- .05 


Tolerance for Work Pressure 


- .05 


.00 


- .02 


Building Level 


.03 


.00 * 


.08 


Position Experience 


- .03 


.00 


.06 


Education Level 


.01 


.00 


- .01 



Overall Regression 

Equation Indicators F Ratio - 1.86* Jftiltlple R - .21 

Sf - 20,144 



*Significantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Significantly different from zero at the 1% level. 
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TABLE 25 



Stepwise Regression Analysis Summary for Principals* Perceived 
Goal Setting Effectiveness by Superordlnate as the 
Criterion Variable with Situational and Leader 
Trait Factors being the Predictor Variables 







Prop, of 


Beta 


Predictor Variable 




Variance 


Weight 


Sliopld r 


Added 


df-1.163 


Teachers/Principal 


.26** 


.07 


.10 


Principals/District 


- .03 


.01 


- .18 


Taxable Income/Pupil 


.02 


.00 


.12 


Criteria of Quality 


- .02 


.00 


- .02 


Pupils/Teacher 


.00 


.00 


.03 


Supportlveness 


.01 


.00 


- .07 


Innovatlveness 


.03 


.00 


- .07 


Admlnsltratlve Difficulty 


- .07 


.00 


.02 


Initiating Structure 


.22** 


.06 


.24** 


Conservative Security 


- .25** 


.05 


- .18* 


Surround Concern 


- .21** 


.03 


- .19* 


Least Preferred Co-Worker 


- ,22** 


.02 


- .17* 


Willingness to Seek Reward 


- .04 


.02 


- .19* 


Consideration 


- .06 


• 01 


- .11 


Competitiveness Desirability 


.14 


.01 


.05 


Potential for Personal Challenge 








and Development 


.07 


.00 


.05 


Tolerance for Work Pressure 


• 03 


.00 


.01 


Building Level 


.33** 


.02 


.19 


Position Experience 


- .20** 


.00 


- .05 


Question Level 


- .01 


.00 


- .02 



Overall Regression 

Equation Indicators p Ratio - 3.19** Multiple R^ • .31 

df - 20,144 



*Slgniricantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Slgnlflcantly different from zero at the 1% level. 
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TABLE 26 



Stepwise Regreaslon Analysis Suranary for Principals* Perceived 
Oedslon-Haklng Effectiveness by Superordlnates as the 
Criterion Variable with Situational and Leader 
Trait Factors being the Predictor Variables 



Prop, of Beta 







Variance 


Weight 


Predictor Variable 


Sinole r 


Added 


df-1.163 


Teachia u/Pr Indpal 


.24** 


.06 




.20 


Principals/District 


.01 


.00 




.18 


Taxable Income/Pupil 


.04 


.00 




• 11 


Criteria of Quality 


•00 


.00 




• uu 


Pupil/Teacher 


.00 


.00 




• 01 


Adralnsltratlve Difficulty 


- .10 


.00 




•03 


Supportlveness 


- .01 


.00 




• 09 


Innovatlveness 


.00 


.00 




• 02 


Initiating Structure 


.22** 


.05 




• 26** 


Conservative Security 


- .18* 


.02 




• 16 


Competiveness Desirability 


.21** 


• 01 




• 11 


Least Preferred Co-Worker 


.00 


.00 




• 06 


Potential for Personal Challenge 








and Development 


.11 


.00 




•05 


Surround Concern 


- .04 


.00 




•OS 


Consideration 


.04 


.00 




•03 


Tolerance for Ndrk Pressure 


.06 


.00 




•02 


Willingness to Seek Reward 


.00 


.00 




• 00 


Position Experience 


.10 


.00 




• 03 


Building Level 


.20** 


.00 




• 03 


Education Level 


.00 


.00 




• 00 



Overall Regression 

Equation Indicators F Ratio - 1.56 Multiple R^ « ,20 

3f - 20»U4 



*Significantly different from zero at the 5% levels 
**Significantly different from sero at the 1% level. 
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TABLE 27 



Stepwise Regrcfision Analysis Hiimtnary for Trine ipnU* Perceived 
Overall Effectiveness by Superordinates as the Criterion 
Variable with Situational and Leader Trait 
Factors being the Predictro Variables 



Prop, of Beta 









Variance 


Weight 


Predictor Variable 


Simple r 


Added 


df-1.163 


Teachers/Principal 




• W 


.OA 






Principals /District 




no 


.02 




no 


Criteria of Quality 




• U7 


.01 




•03 


Pupils/Teachers 




OR 


.00 




• LL 


Taxable Income/Pupil 

• • 


mm 


.09 


.00 




.00 


Administrative Difficulty 




.04 


.00 




.02 


Support iveness 




.01 


.00 




.03 


Innovatlveness 




.08 


.00 




.12 


Initiating Structure 




.22** 


.06 




.20* 


Least Preferred Co-Worker 




.13 


.02 




.13 


Compet Iveness Desirability 




.12 


.00 




.05 


Consideration 




.08 


.00 




.04 


Potential for Personal Challenge 












and Development 




.05 


.00 




.03 


Willingness to Seek Reward 




.02 


.00 




.03 


Surround Concern 




.03 


.00 




.00 


Conservative Security 




.03 


.00 




.00 


Tolerance for Work Pressure 




.01 


.00 




.01 


Position Experience 




.17* 


.00 




.10 


Education Level 




.06 


.00 




.03 


Building Level 




.16* . 


.00 




.04 



Overall Regression 

Equation Indicators F Ratio « 1.37 Multiple R » .16 

df » 20,144 



*Signiflcantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Signlficantly different from zero at the 1% level. 
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TABLE 28 



Stepwise Re&ffeaaimi Analysis Stnuaty for Principals* Perceived 
Total Effectiveness by Superordiaates as tlie Criterion 
Variable with Sit.iatioaal and Leader Trait 
Factors being ^be Predictor Variables 







Prop, of 


Beta 






Variance 


Iteigh 


Predictor Variable 


SiBDle r 


Added 


df-1.163 


Teachers/Principal 


.27** 


.07 


.20 


Principals/District 


.00 


.00 


- .10 


Criteria of Quality 


- .04 


.00 


- .02 


Pupils/Teacher 


.00 


.00 


- .05 


Taxable Xncooe/Ptipil 


.00 


.00 


•06 


Supportiveness 


.03 


.00 


- .03 


Innovativeness 


• .02 


.00 


- .14 


Adainistratlve Difficulty 


- .08 


.00 


.00 


Initiating Structure 


.30** 


.10 


.26** 


Conservative Security 


- .19* 


.03 


- .15 


Least Preferred Co^-fierker 


- .18* 


.01 


- .12 


Conpetitiveness Desirability 


.21** 


.01 


.12 


Willingness to Seek Reward 


.03 


.00 


- .09 


Surround Concern 


• .10 


f\'% 
♦ • » 


- .07 


Consideration 


.n 




.07 


Tolerance for Mork Pressure 


- .02 


.00 


- .03 


Potential for Personal Challenge 






and Development 


.07 


•00 


- .01 


Building Level 


.28** 


•00 


.07 


Position Experience 


- .19* 


.00 


- .03 


Education Level 


.00 


.00 


.00 



Overall Regression 

Equation Indicators p Ratio » 2.64** Hultiple R^ • .26 

if - 20,144 



*Significantly different froa sero at the 5% level. 
**Significantly different fron aero at the 12 level. 
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TABLE 29 



Suamary 6t Principals* Perceived Effectiveness by Supererdlnstes 
Using Stepwise Regression Analysis Procedures 

Beta Weights for the Perceived Effectiveness Types 

Predictor 

Variables SPE SIE 8G8E 



TPRM * 



COQM 
TIPH 



SOPH 

INKM 

PPCD 

CD 

TUP 

CS - * 

WSR - « - * 

SC - * 

IPC - * 

cmi ** 

IS ** ** 

BL 



EL 



Ibtltlple r2 ,21 ,21 .31 .20 .16 .26 

F Ratio 1.94* 1.86* 3.19** 1.S6 1.37 2*64** 



df « 20,144 



*Slgnlflcantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Slgnlf leant ly different from zero at the 1% level. 



•Negative relationship. 
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TABLE 30 



Stepwise Regvession Analysis Summary for Principals' Stability 
Factor of Organisation Effectiveness as the Criterion 
Variable with Sititatimial and Leader Trait 
Factors being the Predictor Variables 







Prop, of 


Beta 






Variance 


Height 


Predictor Variable 


Simple r 


Added 


df«1.163 


Taxable Income/Papil 


•11 


.01 


.03 


Pupils/Teacher 


•08 


.00 


.06 


Principals/District 


•OS 


.00 


- .12 


Teachers/Principal 


•03 


•00 


.06 


Criteria of Quality 


•02 


.00 


- .01 


Supportiveness 


• 2A** 


.06 


.09 


Innovativeness 


•23** 


.01 


.14 


Administrative Difficulty 


.11 


.00 


^ .07 


Conservative Security 


- .ao** 


•04 


- .21* 


Initiating Structure 


as* 


.01 


.08 


Competitivene'is Desirability 


• 14 


.01 


.12 


Consideration 


• 20** 


•00 


.08 


Least Preferred Co-T^orker 


- .16* 


.00 


- .05 


Tolerance for Wdrk Pressure 


•00 


•00 


- .05 


Surround Concern 


•00 


.00 


.04 


Potential for Personal Challenge 








and Development 


•03 


*00 


- .03 


Willingness to Seek Reward 


•04 


.00 


• .01 


Building Level 


- .03 


.00 


- .07 


Position Experience 


- .08 


.00 


.01 


Education Level 


.00 


.00 


.00 



Overall Regression 

Squat iOTi Indicators F Ratio « 1.47 Kultiple R^ » .16 

9f • 20,144 



*Significantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Significantly different from sero at the 1% level. 
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TABLE 31 



Stepwise Regression Analysis Suomary for Principals* Integration 
Factor of Organization Effectiveness as the Criterion 
Variable with Situational and Leader Trait 
Factors being the Predictor Variables 



Predictor Variable 

Teachers/Principal 
Pupils/Teacher 
Criteria of Quality 
Principals/District 
Taxdble Zneome/Pupil 
Supportiveness 
Xnnovativeness 
Adoinistrative Dif ficuXy 
Conservative Security 
Initiating Structure 
Surround Concern 

Potential for Personal Challenge 

and Developoent 
Tolerance for Work Pressure 
COoq>etiveness Desirability / 
Consideration ^ 
tfillingness to Seek Reward 
Least Preferrcsd Co*Worker 
Position Experience 
Education Level 
Building Level 





Prop, of 


Beta 




Variance 


weight 


Sinple r 


Added 


df«1.163 


.21** 


.04 


.14 


.15 


.01 


.13 


.00 


.00 


• .01 


.10 


.00 


- .05 


.07 


.01 


- .13 


.29** 


• 11 


.20 


•31** 


.03 


.19 


- .04 


.00 


- .02 


- .22* 


.03 


- .16 


.26** 


.02 


.15 


- ,12 


.00 


- .10 


.10 


.01 


•06 


.08 


.00 


.07 


.10 


.00 


- .06 


.21** 


.00 


.03 


.05 


.00 


- .03 


- .13 


.00 


.02 


- .19* 


.00 


- .09 


.12 


.00 


.09 


.13 


.00 


.02 



Overall Regression 

Equation Indicators F Ratio - 2.82** Multiple R^ « .28 

3f - 20,144 



*Significantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**8ignificantly different froor zero at the XX level. 
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TABLE 32 



Stepwise Regression Anelysis Sumary for Principals* Voluntarism 
Factor of Organization Effectiveness as the Criterion 
Variable with Situational and Leader Trait ^ 
Factors being the Predictor Variables 



Prop, of Beta 



Predictor Variable 


Simple r 


Variance 
Added 


Weight 
df«1.163 


Pupils/Teacher 


.15* 


.02 




•09 


Teachers /Principal 


•12 


.01 




• 19 


Taxable Income/Pupil 


.11 


.00 


- 


•04 


Criteria of Quality 


.03 


.00 




•01 


Principals/District 


.13 


.00 




•05 


Support iveness 


.18* 


.04 




• 11 


Administrative Difficulty 


.07 


.00 




•05 


Innovat iveness 


.IS* 


•00 




•13 


Least Preferred Co-Worker 


- .24** 


.04 




• IS 


Consideration 


.25 


.03 




•17 


Tolerance for Work Pressure 


.14 


.02 




• 16 


Conservative Security 


- .18* 


.01 




•15 


Initiating Structure 


.23** 


.01 




• 14 


Potential for Personal Challenge . 










and Development 


.05 


.00 




•08 


Willingness to Seuk Reward 


.03 


.00 




•05 


Surround Concern 


- .05 


.00 




.04 


Competiveness Desirability 


.11 


.00 




• 01 


Education Level 


.17* 


.01 




•14 


Building Level 


-> .02 


•01 




• 14 r 


Position Experience 


- .08 


.00 




•02 



Overall Regression 

Equation tndicatois F Ratio " 2.12** Multiple R^ » .23 

df - 20,144 



*Significantly different from zero at the S% level. 
**Significantly different from zero at the 17, level. 
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The largest ntiniber of significant sinpie r values with 11 was found 
in the principals* discipline achievement factor of organization effec- 
tiveness* These data are summarised in Tablu 33. However, only 
administrative difficulty and initiating structure had significant beta 
weights. The regression equation was significant at the one percent 
level (P • 2.67} df - 20,UA). 

Table 34 Is comprised of the data summary *:ot predicting the 
academic achievement component of organise tiona:. effectiveness. The F 
ratio for the regression equation is significant at the 5'/i level (F 
1.99; df • 20, U4). Six simple correlation values were significanT but 
only the beta weight for criteria of quality was significant. 

As with the previous measure«s, the dimensions were summed to form a 
total effectiveness indicator. The data for predicting this criterion 
are sumraari^d in Table 35. The regression equation was significant at 
the n level with approximately 26% of the variance explained. Six 
variables were significantly correlated with the criterion. The two 
climate variables, supportiveness and innovativeness , ahd significant 
simple r values but the beta weights were not significantly different 
from zero. Consideration and the LPC were similar with significant 
dimple r values. However, only initiating structure and conservative 
security had significant beta weights. These findings are in the direc- 
tions suggested by the theory with positive and negative relationships 
respectively. 

Summary for principals* organisational effectiveness . A summary 
for these six regression procedures are presented in TAble 36. Five of 
the regression equations were significant at the 1% leve... In addition, 
the multiple values ranged from .22 to .28 for these five equations* 
As in earlier analyses, the leader trait variables were the consistent 
predictors. Consenrvative security was negatively related and initiating 
structure was positively related to organisational effectiveness. 

Self-evaluation of. effectiveness and satisfaction » For these 
analyses, the following five variables were added to regression equa- 
tions: students/principal, total experience, subordinate effectiveness, 
superordinate fiiffectiveness, and organisational effectiveness. It was 
reasoned that these vari£ri>les should be positively related to these two 
criterion variables. 

The data stmmiary for self-evaluation of effectiveness comprises 
Table 37. The regression equation was significant at the 5% level with 
approximately 23% of the variance explained. Although only two simple r 
values were significant, six beta weights were significantly different 
from zero. Thrae situational variables, criteria of quality, student- 
principal ratios, and teacher-principal ratios were significant pre- 
dictors. Four of these relationships were negative. None of the newly 
added predictors were significant. 

Table 38 is constituted of the data for Job satisfaction. The 
regression equation was not significant. Only three variables had 
significant simple r values. Agair« none of the newly added variables 
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TABLE 33 



Stepwise Regtreesion Analysis Sunnary for Principals* Discipline 
Achievenent Factof of Organisafcion Effectiveness as the 
Criterion Variable with Situational and Leader 
Trait Factors being the Predictor Variables 







Prop, of 


Beta 






Variance 


Weight 


Predictor Variable 


Simple r 


Added 


df •1.163 


Teachers/Principal 


• 20* 


.04 


.16 


Principals/District 


.19* 


.02 


.08 

e WW 


Pupils/Teacher 


.14 


.00 


.04 


Taxable Income /Pupil 


.14 


.00 


.02 


Criteria of Quality 


.00 


.00 


.02 


Supportiveness 


.21** 


.07 


.11 

e A A 


Administrative Difficulty 


- ,12 


.01 


- ,17* 


Innovativeneas 


.25»* 


.00 


.04 


Initiating Structure 


.324V* 


.05 


.22* 


Potential for Personal Challenge 








and Development 


.18* 


.02 


• 14 


Conservative Security 


- .19* 


.01 


- •U 


Confiideration 


.25** 


.01 


.11 


Least Preferred Co-Worker 


- .19* 


.00 


- .06 


Tolerance for W6rk Pressure 


.02 


•00 


- .08 


Surround Concern 


- .02 


.00 


- .04 


Competitiveness Desirability 


.16* 


.00 


.06 


Willingness to Seek Reward 


.04 


.00 


- .02 


Building Level 


.09 


.01 


- .11 


Education Level 


.15* 


.00 


.07 


Position Experience 


- .11 


.00 


.04 



Overall Regression 

Equation Indicators P Ratio « 2.67** Multiple R^ » .27 

df » 20,144 



*Signif leant ly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Significantly different from zero at the 1% level* 
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TABLE 34 



Stepwise Regression Analysis Sunmary for Principals* Aeadenle 
Achlevenent Factor of Organisational Effectiveness as the 
Criterion Variable with Situational and leader Trait 
Factors being the Predictor Variables 









Prop, of 


Beta 








Variance 


waignt 




Sii^le r 


AflQeO 




iedcners f rrmcipai 




.16* 


.03 


• •06 


irrincipaiSf Discnct 




.08 


.02 


•00 


i#ricorio or i]iidiicy 




.13 


.01 


• •19* 


AoXoDxe incfinier irtipxi 




.06 


.00 


• •OZ 


FupiiSf Tdaciier 




.06 


AA 

.00 


.02 


MaOvac ivonBss 




.27** 


A9 


% A 

.19 


aUpporCXVBIIOBB 




.23** 


A1 

.01 


AC 

.06 


AOBanistrative Dixsiciixty 




.12 


AA 

.00 


AA 

•00 


Initiating Structure 




.20** 


.01 


.15 


Tolerance for Work Pressure 




.06 


.01 


.10 


Potential for Personal Challenge 










and Development 




.08 


.01 


- .09 


Conservative Security 




.04 


.00 


- .11 


Consideration 




.25** 


.00 


.07 


Surround Concern 




.06 


.00 


- .06 


Willingness to Seek Reward 




.00 


.00 


- .03 


Competiveness Desirability 




.02 


.00 


.05 


Least Preferred Co-Worker 




.08 


.00 


.01 


Building Level 




.22** 


.02 


- .18 


Position Experience 




.04 


.01 


.12 


Education Level 




.03 


. .00 


.02 



Overall Regression 

Equation Indicators F Ratio « 1.99* Ifultlple R^ * .22 

df - 20,144 



*Slgnlflcantly different from aero at the 5% level. 
**Slgnlf leant ly different from aero at the 1% level. 
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TABLE 35 



Stepwise Regression Analysis Sunmary for Principals* Total 
Organisation Effectiveness as the Criterion Variable 
vlth Situational and Leader Trait Factors 
being the Predictor Variables 



Prop, of Beta 







Variance 


Weight 


Predictor Varl^le 


Simple r 


Added 


df-l.i63 


Principals /District 


.U 


.02 




• UX 


Teachers/Principals 


.12 


.01 






Pupils /Teacher 


.12 


.00 




• OO 


Taxable Income/Pupil 


.12 


.00 






Criteria ol Quality 


.00 


.00 




.03 


Supportiveness 


.27** 


.09 




.11 


Innovativeness 


.29** 


.01 




.10 


Administrative Difficulty 


- .02 


.00 




.07 


Initiating Structure 


.32** 


.05 




.22* 


Conservative Security 


- .22** 


.03 




.19* 


Consideration 


.29** 


.01 




.13 


Tolerance for llork Pressure 


.10 


.01 




.08 


Surround Concern 


- .09 


.01 




.10 


Least Preferred Co*Worker 


- ,20** 


.01 




.07 


Willingness to Seek Reward 


.05 


.00 




•OA 


Potential for Personal Oiallenge 










and Development 


.08 


.00 




.02 


Competiveness Desirability 


.12 


.00 




.02 


Building Level 


.01 


.01 




.11 


Education Level 


.11 


.00 




.04 


Position &cperience 


- .11 


.00 




.03 



Overall Regression 

Equation Indicators F Ratio » 2.56** Multiple R^ « .26 

3f • 20,144 



*Significantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Significantly different from zero at the 1% level. 
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TABLB 36 



Sttsnary of Princlpala Organisational BIfeetiveneaa 
Using Stepvise Regression Analysis Procedures 



^9d0 Beta Weights for Organizational Effectiveness Types 

Var* STOE IKOE VOOE APOE AApE TIOB 



TPIDf 
PTRM 



TIPM 
PPDM 

AOOM •* 

SUPM 

ZMliM 

PPCD 

CD 

TWP 

C8 -* -* 

W8R 

8C 

LPC 



IS 
BL 



EL 



HuUiple r2 .161 .28 .23 .27 .22 .26 

P Ratio 1.47 2.82** 2.12** 2.67** 1.99* 2. 56** 

df » 20. U4 



*Significantly different 
**Sigaificantly different 

-Negative relationship. 



fron aero at the 5Z level, 
from zero at the 12 level. 
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TABLE 37 



Stepwlfte Regresslott Analysis Suomary for Principals* Self 
Evaluation of Effectiveness as the Criterion 
Variable with Situational and Leader Traif 
Factors being the Predictor Varibles 







Prop, of 


Beta 




« 


Variance 


Weight 


rreaicter variable 


SiiBPle r 


Added 


df«1.163 


TaxaDie mcame/rttpii 


• 16* 


.03 


.17 


Fuplls/Teaeher 


- .06 


.01 


- .08 


criteria oc ijuality 


- .06 


.01 


- .17* 


stuaentSfrrliiclpal 


• .04 


.00 


- .79* 


Teacnersf Fvlndpal 


•03 


.00 


.83* 


rrincpiais /District 


• 10 


.00 


.05 


Xnnovatlveness 


•17* 


.01 


•17 


Adffllnlatratlva Difficulty 


- •Ol 


.00 


- .09 


supportiveiiess 


•07 


.00 


.06 


Iieast Preferred Co^Worker 


• 13 


.02 


.11 


Willingness to Seek Reward 


- •ll 


.02 


- .21* 


Coapetiveness Desirability 


• 10 


•02 


.27** 


rotentiai for Personal Challenge 








and l^elopment 


- •ll 


.02 


- .16 


Consideration 


- ^03 


.01 


- .23 


Initiating Structure 


- .01 


.00 


- .08 


Surround Concern 


•02 


.00 


.05 


Tolerance for tforfc Pressure 


* ^02 


.00 


- .07 


Conservative Security 


- .02 


.00 


- .04 


Building Level 


- .12 


.04 


- .31** 


Education Level 


.01 


.00 


- .08 


Position Experience 


.04 


.00 


.09 


To£al Experience 


.02 


.00 


- .02 


Subordinate Effectiveness 


.03 


.01 


.20 


Organizational Effectiveness 


.01 


.00 


- .04 


Superordinate Effectiveness 


- .01 


.00 


.03 



Overall Regression 

Equation Indicators F Ratio • 1.63* (biltlple R^ « ,23 

df - 25,139 



*Significantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Slgnificantly different from zero at the 1% level. 
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TABLE 38 



Stepwise Regression Analysis Summary for Principals' Job 
Satisfaction as the Criterion Variable with 
Situational an<I Leader Trait Factors 
being the Predictor Variables 



Prop, of Beta 







Variance 


Weight 


Predictor Variable 


Simple r 


Added 


df-1.163 


Pttplls/Ti 9cher 


.13 


.02 






Criteria >f Quality 


.10 


.01 




AC 


Teachers /I rlndpal 


- .03 


.01 






Students/P indpal 


.01 


.oi 




•50 


Principals/ district 


.03 


.00 




• 09 


Taxable Inc mie/Pupll 


.09 


.00 




AA 

• U4 


Supportlveni ss 


.17* 


.02 






Innovatlvene is 


.03 


.01 




• Ij 


AdiBinistratl\e Difficulty 


.02 


.00 






Conservative Security 


.09 


.01 




.07 


Consxderatlon 


.02 


.01 




.19 


Tolerance for York Pressure 


.06 


.01 \ 




.10 


Initiating Str cture 


.07 


.01 




.07 


Willingness to Seek Reward 


- .11 


.01 




.03 


Least Preferred Co-Worker 


•02 


.00 




.07 


Conpetiveness IK, sirability 


- .04 


.00 




.06 


Potential for Pe *8onal Challenge 










and Developmeni 


.05 


.00 




.05 


Surround Concern 


.10 


.00 




.01 


Position Bxperleni e 


.24** 


.03 


* 


.20 


Education Level 


.17* 


.01 




.07 


Building Level 


- .05 


.00 




.07 


Total Experience 


.10 


.00 




.04 


Superordlnate Ef f ec :lveness 


.05 


.01 




.10 


Organizational Effe tiveness 


- .10 


.00 




.07 


Subordinate Ef fectl^. ene&s 


.06 


.00 




.11 



Overall Regression 

Equation Indicators F Ratio « 1.42 Multiple R^ a ,20 

« 25,139 



*Slgnlflcantly different from zero at the 5% level. 
**Slgnlflcantly different from zero at the 1% level. 
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were slgnlfieaiit. In other words, the three types of effectiveness were 
not related to satisfaction. 

Hypothesis Three 

Tables 39 through 44 are comprised of the data summaries that were 
used to test the third hypothesis. This hypothesis postulated that the 
situational and leader trait variables would discriminate among prin- 
cipals , grouped on different con^inations of effectiveness and climate 
variables. 

The interpretations of these data will use the standardized dis- 
criminant functions as "factors" taht underlie the group pattern of 
weights. This method was suggested and illustrated by Tatsuoka (1970). 
In addition, classification procedures as suggested by Cooley and Lohnes 
(1971) are presented in the tables. Each table is discussed separately 
in the following paragraphs. 

Table 39 is constituted of the data summary for principals grouped 
on perceived effectiveness by teachers and innovativeness climate. The 
three standardised discriminate functions are significant beyond the 1% 
level. In addition, the correct classifications ranged from SO. OX to 
73.2% for the four groups. 

The scaled weights forming the first standardised discriminant 
weights are the LBDQ subscales of initiating structure and consideration. 
These appear to be separating the high effectiveness from the low effec- 
tiveness groups. The second discriminant function has positive scaled 
weights for taxable Income per pupil, principals per district, and 
education level. Finally, the third function is comprised of large 
positive scaled weights on teachers per principal, criteria of quality, 
coiiq>etlveness desirability, and conservative security while a negative 
weight was found for position experience. 

Further findings to be elucidated in T^le 39 are in the stand- 
ardised discriminant functions. Interpreting these as suggested by 
Tatsuoka (1971), the first discriminant function that distinguishes 
among the groups is a factor comprised by high scores on the LBDQ 
dimensions— initiating structures and consideration. The second func- 
tion is comprised of three variables that possibly could describe 
leaders in high status positions; that is those in larger, loore wealthy 
positions that require a higher level of education. The third function 
is more difficult to interpret because of seemingly conflicting, in a 
conceptual sense, directions of the high loading factors. For example, 
princip-^ls who are less experienced in larger, elementary schools and 
desire a competitive Job with security are described by this factor. In 
summary, the first standardized dlsterlminant function was conceptually 
the most powerful with the other two being somewhat marginal. 

The summary for discriminant analysis procedure for subordinate 
effectiveness (teacher perceptions) and supportlveness climate Is 
presented in Table AO. The discriminant functions were significant 
beyond the 1% level. In addition, the correct classifications into the 
four groups ranged from 63.42 to 75.6%. 
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TABLE 39 



Summary of a HultlpXe Discriminate Analysis Procedure 
For Differing Levels of Principals* Perceived 
Effectiveness by Teachers and 
Innovativeness of Climate 



Means and Standard Deviations for Standardized Dis- 
Principal Groups criminate Functions 





ho Ex 


Lo Ef 


Hi Ef 


Hi Ef 












Hi CI 


Lo CI 


Hi CI 












t«"42J 


(N"41) 


(N*41) 


1 


2 


3 


TPRM 


29.22 


28.92 


26.83 


31.90 


• 29 


-.07 


.48 




18* SI 


21.02 


15.22 


27.33 








PTRM 


17.58 


18.19 


17.64 


18.46 


.11 

* 


.07 


.15 




1.64 


1.41 


1.52 


1.51 






COQH 


70.22 


70.12 


69.19 


70.24 


-.07 


.12 


.46 




2.80 


2.67 


2.81 


3.77 






TIFH 


5365.75 


7040.44 


5300.45 


7152.68 


.21 


.30 


.00 




1792.81 


2064.18 


1838.94 


2177.67 








PPDH 


1.46 


2.09 


1.54 


2.20 


.15 


.51 


-.09 




.64 


.62 


.63 


.87 








PPCD 


25.51 


25.12 


24.92 


24.83 


-.30 


-.12 


-.23 




2.31 


1.93 


2.11 


2.34 








CD 


21.17 


20.71 


20.92 


22.29 


.29 


.05 


.52 




3.70 


3.73 


3.82 


3.01 








TUP 


20.56 


20.39 


19.83 


20.37 


-.05 


.01 


.22 




2.29 


2.40 


2.51 


2.60 








cs 


18.34 


16.98 


18.35 


18.42 


.06 


-.16 


.71 




3.08 


3.68 


3.08 


3.51 








WSR 


15.02 


14.71 


14.17 


14.10 


-.15 


-.05 


-.15 




3.83 


4.01 


4.26 


4.05 








SC 


23.85 


23.83 


23.74 


23.68 


-.10 


.03 


-.07 




2.60 


2.29 


1.98 


2.13 








LPC 


68.80 


62.23 


62.53 


56.49 


-.14 


-.08 


-.18 




19.38 


24.42 


23.81 


17.73 








CON 


35.54 


39.36 


45.70 


47.91 


.82 


-.14 


-.14 




6.06 


6.08 


4.61 


5.38 








IS 


35.99 


37.64 


41.46 


42.63 


.43 


-.20 


-.07 




4.49 


4.50 


3.48 


3.51 








BL 


1.51 


1.46 


1.52 


1.44 


-.18 


-.22 


-.33 




.51 


.50 


.51 


.50 








EEX 


7.34 


7.73 


7.26 


5.98 


.14 


-.08 


-.41 




6.85 


6.40 


6.11 


5.69 








EL 


2.71 


3.19 


2.64 


3.0!' 


-.04 


.32 


-.22 




.72 


.95 


.76 


.9: 








Correct 
















Classi- 


30 


21 


27 


28 








fications 


(73.2%) 


(50.0%) 


(65.8%) 


(68.2%) 








Test of Significance for 




df 


51 


32 


15 


Each 


Function 




Root Function 


251.4 


39.0 


13.9 



Chi Square 385.9**119.2** 35.4** 

**Significant beyond the 1% level. 
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TABLE 40 



Summary of a Multiple Discriminate Analysis Procedure 
For Differing Levels of Principals* Perceived 
Effectiveness by Teachers and 
Support Ivenests of Climate 



Means and Standard Deviations for Standardized Dls- 

Prlnclpal Groups criminate Functions 





Lo Ef 


Lo Ex 


HI Ef 


Hi Ef 








Variable 


Lo CI 


Hi CI 


Lo CI 


HI CI 










#M J « % 

<N«41) 


(N-41) 


(N"42) 


(N-41) 


1 


2 


3 


TPRM 


32.90 


25.24 


32.09 


26.51 


.24 


-.12 


.09 




21.27 


17.38 


19.26 


24.53 








FTRH 


17.97 


17.80 


4 A AM 

18.33 


17.76 


.13 


.06 


.18 




1.52 


1.60 


1.75 


1.32 








COQM 


70.26 


70.07 


^ M J M 

68.43 


71.02 


-.06 


.34 


.44 




2.70 


2.76 


3.07 


3.13 








TiPM 


5767.24 


6638.95 


6110.35 


6323.02 


.35 


.69 


-.21 




1920.71 


2198.59 


2376.55 


2043.36 








PPDM 


1.75 


1.80 


2.12 


1.60 


-.33 


-.91 


-.36 




.70 


M « 

.71 


.77 


.80 








i^n^e% 

rPCD 


25.19 


A 1* 4 M 

25.43 


M 4 A A 

24.98 


24.78 


A % 

-.21 


A B 

.05 


A4% 

-.20 




2.16 


A 4 A 

2.12 


A A A 

2.09 


A A ^ 

2.36 








CD 


21.59 


M M AA 

20«29 


A • A « 

21.71 


A4 » A 

21.49 


.11 


-.20 


.57 




3.62 


A A 4 

3.71 


A e 9 

3.55 


3.47 








TUP 


20.49 


AA # ^ 

20.46 


4 A AA 

19.83 


MM A A 

20.37 


.00 


.13 


.23 




2.19 


A 4 A 

2.49 


A A 4 

2.81 


A MM 

2.28 








C8 


18*00 


« M MM 

17.32 


4 A « A 

18.12 


18.66 


-.03 


A 4 

-.21 


.23 




3.06 


3.79 


3.28 


3.29 








WSR 


14.41 


« J* MA 

15.32 


14.52 


13.73 


-.01 


.09 


-.57 




3.96 


3.84 


4.01 


4.21 








sc 


23.39 


A M MA 

24.29 


23.88 


23.54 


-.04 


.01 


-.48 




2.72 


2.04 


1.86 


2.21 








LPC 


67.04 


63.99 


61.18 


57.88 


-.06 


.04 


-.13 




19.85 


24.40 


22.50 


20.86 








CON 


34.34 


40.56 


45.01 


48.61 


.88 


.07 


-.13 




S.42 


5.65 


5.44 


4.04 








IS 


36.25 


37.38 


41.73 


42.35 


.37 


-.22 


.14 




4.92 


4.13 


3.62 


3.43 








BL 


1.60 


1.37 


1.60 


1.36 


-.22 


-.25 


.05 




.49 


.49 


.50 


.49 








EEX 


7.09 


7.97 


5.78 


7.48 


.18 


.10 


-.08 




5.95 


7.21 


5.01 


6.65 








EL 


2.83 


3.07 


2.83 


2.88 


-.15 


-.07 


-.22 




.83 


.91 


.93 


.81 








Correct 
















Classi- 


30 


26 


29 


31 








fications 


(73. 2X) 


(63.4%) 


(69.0%) 


(75.6%) 








Test of 


Significance for 




df 


51 


32 


15 



Each Function Root Function 231.4 43.9 30.2 



Chi Square 416.7**160.4** 68.6* * 

**Slgnlf leant beyond the 1% level. 
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In the first discriminant function, the standardized scaled weight 
for con^ilderation Is .88. Since no other variable has a scaled weight 
approaching one-half this value, this factor was comprised of the single 
component. The second factor was composed of a variable indicating more 
wealth in smaller districts. The third function is constituted of five 
variables with relatively low scaled weights. These have some consist- 
ency with more competitive principal with less concern for their 
surroundings being separated by this factor. In summary, these dis- 
criminant functions were more Interpretable than the first. Perhaps a 
reason for this is the conceptual similarity between supportlveness 
climate and considerate principal behavior. 

Table Al is constituted of the data used for discriminating among 
principals grouped on perceived superordlnate effectiveness and Innova- 
tlveness of climate. The three standardized discriminant functions were 
significant and the correct classi^flcatlons ranged from 50.0% to 63.A%. 

The first standardized discriminant function consists of principals 
high in consideration in larger schools in more wealthy districts. The 
second factor has five variables with high scaled weights. These 
suggest more effective principals are in large schools in smaller dis- 
tricts. In terms of leadership style, the more effective principals 
desire competitiveness, are task oriented (low LPC) , and high on 
initiating structure. The third factor separates those individuals in 
the larger secondary schools as being perceived as more effective by 
their superordlnates. In sunooary, these discriminate functions were 
consistent internally and with the theoretical framework. 

Substituting supportlveness climate. Table 42 is comprised of the 
data used to discriminate among principals grouped on superordlnate 
perceptions of effectiveness and above climate measure. The three dis- 
criminate functions were significant beyond the 1% level. Moreover, the 
correct classifications ranged from 46.3% to 63.4%. 

The first standardized discriminant function has three variables 
with larger scaled weights. The more effective principals are again 
high Qti consideration and work in smaller more wealthy districts. The 
second factor describes effective principals in a small stable situation. 
In other words, small, elementary school buildings with more education 
and an orientation to good working conditions. The third factor seemed 
to be less Interpretable. Eight variables qualify for inclusion under 
the "rule of thumb" being used and six had negative loadings. 

Table 43 consists of a summary of the data for the discriminant 
analysis procedure for principals grouped on organizational effective- 
ness and Innovatlveness climate. The three discriminant functions were 
significant beyond the 1% level. However, the correct classification 
frequency was lower with a range of 36.6% to 58.5%. 

The pattern of scaled weights appear to be similar in this analysis 
for organizational effectiveness as for ibordlnate and superordlnate 
effectiveness. However, the scaled weights are generally lower, but a 
larger number contributed to the separation of the groups. 
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TABLE 41 



Summary of a Multiple Discriminate Analysis Procedure 
For Differing Levels of Principals* Perceived 
Effectiveness by a Superordinate 
And Innovativeness of Climate 



Means and Standard Deviations for Standardized Dis- 
Principal Croups criminate Functions 





LO Et 


Lo Ef 


Hi Ef 


Hi 11 








varioDiG 


LO CI 


Hi CI 


Lo CI 


Hi CI 












CN-41) 


C«»42) 


(N«41) 


1 


2 




iirtm 


OA A A 


23.37 


31.07 


37.it5 


.14 


.51 


.97 




17e5j 


14.53 


16.10 


20.35 










1 CI 
17* 31 


1 O A A 

18.44 


1 9 m 

17.81 


18.1/ 


.00 


-.23 


-.20 




1 CO 
ledJ 


1.56 


1.63 


1.39 










o9»88 


9A 1 9 

70.17 


69.45 


70*26 


.02 


-.08 


-.05 




4 oe 

2*75 


9 9 A 

3.39 


2.79 


3.25 








Tlrrl 


CIA/ 99 

5144 • 73 


9M£9 e4 

7052.51 


5396.66 


7263.07 


.45 


-.01 


.35 




iDDDelD 


2024.30 


1862.50 


2179.19 








rrOn 


1*36 


2.20 


1.62 


2.09 


.41 


-.36 


-.46 




.54 


.72 


.66 


.80 








FFCD 


23*15 


24.56 


25.48 


25.19 


-.26 


.24 


-.26 




2elO 


2.12 


2.43 


1.93 


• 






CD 


20*20 


20.68 


21.83 


11, 


.29 


.31 


.06 




3.83 


3.73 


3.53 


2.96 








TWP 


20.51 


20 05 


20.07 


20.51 


-.07 


-.05 


.30 




2.45 


2.34 


2.43 


2.61 








CS 


18.tt8 


17.93 


17.86 


17.43 


-.17 


-.03 


-.01 




3. 75 


3.35 


2.72 


3.54 








USR 


14.56 


14.15 


14.98 


14.29 


-.27 


-.10 


-.04 




4.06 


4.30 


4.37 


3.37 








sc 


24.24 


23.73 


23.38 


23.75 


-.10 


-.18 


.36 




2.08 


2.17 


2.55 


2.11 








LPC 


68.07 


64.07 


60.74 


57.22 


-.08 


-.31 


.05 




22.21 


21.21 


22.53 


20.39 








CON 


40.10 


42.64 


40.81 


45.08 


.41 


.08 


.25 




7.57 


7.90 


7.41 


5.74 








IS 


37.43 


39.31 


39.61 


41.42 


.16 


.30 


.00 




4.13 


5.34 


5.12 


3.83 








BL 


1.34 


1.36 


1.67 


1.56 


-.06 


.25 


-.84 




.48 


.49 


.48 


.50 








EEX 


8.73 


7.04 


5.98 


6.58 


.01 


.09 


.23 




7.09 


5.80 


5.55 


6.34 








EL 


2.66 


3.07 


2.73 


3.15 


,15 


-.12 


-.13 




.69 


.75 


.83 


1.09 








Correct 
















Classi- 


26 


24 


21 


21 








fications 


(63.4:;:) 


(58.3%) 


(50.0%) 


(51.2%) 








Test of Significance for 




df 


51 


32 


15 



Each Function Root Function 86.67 32.33 17.79 



Chi Square 263. 89*»»116. 34*43.96 * 

**Signif leant beyond the 1% level. 
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TABLE 42 



Suimnary of a Multiple Discriminate Analysis Procedure 
For Differing Levels of Prln^pals' Perceived 
Effectiveness by a Supen^rdlnate 
And Supportlveness Cllfiiate 



Means and Standard Deviations for Standardised Die- 
Principal Croups criminate Functions 





Lo Ef 


Lo Ef 


Hi Ef 


Hi Ef 








Variable 


Lo Cl 


Hi Cl 


Lo Cl 


Hi Cl 










(N-Al) 


(:n«42) 


(N«>41) 


(N.41) 


1 


2 


3 


TPRM 


28.05 


19.98 


37.29 


31.73 


.23 


-.43 


-.29 




18.42 


12.09 


22.29 


25.15 








PTRM 


18.24 


17.79 


18.27 


17.58 


-.13 


.06 


.19 




1.68 


1.49 


1.62 


1.36 








COQM 


69.80 


70.09 


69.41 


70.44 


.02 


-.02 


.21 




3.21 


2.75 


3.38 


2.84 








TIPH 


5938.83 


6225.33 


6186.61 


6486.00 


.56 


-.21 


.40 




2114.40 


2310.90 


2209.69 


1979.63 








PPDM 


1.93 


1.74 


2.04 


1.59 


-.85 


.11 


-.44 




.75 


.77 


.74 


.74 








PPCD 


24.59 


25.21 


25.51 


25.07 


-.09 


.01 


-.39 




1.96 


2.42 


2.16 


2.11 








CD 


20.63 


20.31 


21.78 


22.39 


.23 


-.49 


.29 




3.68 


3.77 


3.42 


3.22 








TWP 


20.02 


20.48 


20.34 


20.29 


.02 


.11 


-.05 




2.26 


2.49 


2.69 


2.40 








CS 


18.51 


18.12 


17.73 


17.73 


-.21 


-.14 


.21 




3.05 


3.78 


3.17 


3.48 








WSR 


14.19 


14.59 


14.51 


14.68 


.03 


.28 


-.07 




3.73 


4.54 


4.05 


3.84 








SC 


23.54 


24.38 


23.85 


23.31 


-.08 


.37 


-.35 




2.04 


2.14 


2.53 


2.16 








LPC 


68.86 


63.13 


62.80 


55.24 


-.23 


.27 


-.07 




21.18 


21.71 


21.27 


21.57 








CON 


37.47 


44.90 


40.05 


46.12 


.79 


.24 


.13 




7.41 


6.51 


6.92 


5.22 








IS 


37.02 


39.35 


40.23 


41.18 


.15 


-.28 


-.58 




5.44 


4.58 


4.41 


3.89 








BL 


1.51 


1.24 


1.65 


1.54 


-.14 


-.31 


.19 




.51 


.43 


.48 


.50 








EEX 


7.92 


7.52 


5.76 


7.10 


.16 


-.15 


.28 




6.72 


5.68 


5.65 


6.88 








EL 


2.68 


3.09 


2.90 


2.92 


.11 


.38 


-.33 




.69 


.82 


'V 


.96 








Correct 
















Classl" 


22 


22 


19 


26 








fications 


(53.6%) 


(52.4%) 


(46.3%) 


(63.4%) 








Test of Significance for 




df 


51 


32 


15 


Each 


Function 




Root Function 


106.1 


37.5 


15.8 



Chi Square 288.4**120.9** 39.5* * 

**Slgnif leant beyond the 1% level. 
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TABLE 43 



Summitry of it Multiple Discrlmitinti* AnalyMtH Procedure 
For Differing Levels of Principals* Qrganir.ntional 
Effectiveness and Innovativeness of Climate 



Means and Standard Deviations for 



Standardized Dis- 





Lo Ef 


Lo Ef 

ai%y mm^ 


Hi Ef 


Hi Ef 






IVUXUUI 


Variable 


Lo CI 


Hi CI 


Lo CI 


nx v#x 










(N»41) 




(N»41 ) 




1 

A 


A 


J 


TPRM 


29.17 




28 39 


3A 09 

JO • V#A 


96 
.AO 




no 
.Ua 




16.15 


14.58 


17.92 


29 (>ft 








PTRM 


17.51 




17 7fl 


1 A 1Q 

XOe 7 


flA 


^ A7 
• .U/ 


AO 

.Qo 




1.48 


1.60 


1.44 


1 61 
X • Ox 








COQM 


70.44 




ft9 

U7 • J7 


70 97 


• 10 

• . X7 


. A1 


.58 




2.90 


2.98 

•V • 7W 


2 Sft 


3 69 
J • OA 






TIPM 


5331.12 


6903.09 


«9^w^ • V7 


7nQ/1 A1 


9A 
.AO 


. 17 
J7 


.03 




1786.74 


2619.21 


174ft OA 

A r *f W • WW 


X r Hj^ • XA 








PPUl 


1.41 


2.07 


1 A1 

X • OX 


9 to 

A • X7 


A7 
• Hi 


•.AO 


AO 

.03 




.55 


.81 


.67 

• w r 


75 








PPCO 


25.27 


24.57 


25 10 

€mJ • Xw 


95 A6 
A«/» ^O 


• .UO 


lA 


.23 




2.14 


2. 39 


2 1ft 

• Xw 


1 9ft 

X • 70 






CD 


21. 39 


20. 9S 


20 9ft 

6V • 7 W 


91 711 
AX • /O 


ft7 
T .11/ 


•.Xh 


A7 

.07 




3.75 


3.30 


3. 55 

^s 


3 £5 








TWP 


20.07 


20 00 


20 34 

Aw • 


9A 71 

AUe / J 


.X/ 


. AJ 


^ A*t 

•.03 




2.37 


2.32 


2 59 

A • ^7 


9 53 

A • J J 








CS 


18.58 


1ft flft 

Xw • OO 


17 75 

X / • r ^ 


XO* OP 


» lA 

JU 




.12 




3.40 




2 Q4 


3 64 
J • o^ 






WSR 






1 A ^A 


1 A J'aA 


•.X/ 


-.Ix 


•.11 






1 AO 


Ms03 


X ^A 
AO 








SC 


23.90 


94 OQ 


?1 A1 
A J* OX 


A JsAO 


• .XH 


•.31 


-.06 






1 QQ 


6 • X / 


AsUjI 








LPC 


65.19 


63.89 


62.ft4 


5fl 10 
^o • xu 


OA 


M 1A 
• .JO 


_ in 




21.43 


22.43 


22. 1 


21.26 








CON 


39.03 


42.72 


41.-:. 


45.33 


.49 


.02 


. 39 




7.33 


7.97 


7.22 


5.70 








IS 


37.42 


39.38 


39.85 


41.13 


.31 


.41 


-.52 




4.73 


5.12 


4.59 


4.23 








BL 


1.61 


1.36 


1.43 


1.54 


-.36 


-.13 


.57 




.49 


.48 


.50 


.50 








EEX 


6.56 


7.19 


8.66 


5.90 


.11 


.35 


-.56 




5.95 


5.84 


7.03 


6.01 








EL 


2.71 


2.97 


2.78 


3.14 


.13 


-.03 


.04 




.64 


.84 


.88 


1.04 








Correct 
















Classi- 




21 


15 


23 








fications 


(58.5%) 


(50.0%) 


(36.6%) 


(56.1%) 








Test of Significance for 




df 


51 


32 


15 


Each 


Function 




Root r'unction 


75.1 


27.2 


16.5 








Chi Square 




238.5**104.2** 


41.3* 


**Signif leant beyond the 1% level. 
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The first function described a more effective principal as beii.«, 
high on the LBDQ scales with low concern for security. Moreover, these 
individuals tended to be in secondary buildings in larger districts. 
Tl»e second function was similar with the more effective individuals 
being high initiating structure and intrinsic motivation (PPCE) with 
less interest in conservative security. The situational variables 
suggested that principals in larger buildings with more experience were 
organizationally more effective. The third function builds onto the 
first two with difference in the LBDQ scores. 

Finally, Table 44 is constituted from the data used for the dis- 
criminant analysis procedure for principals grouped on organizational 
effectiveness and eupportlveness climate. The three standardized 
discriminate functions v;ere fdgnif leant beyond the 1% level. The cor- 
rect classifications into the four groups ranged from 45.25K to 70.7%. 

The first discriminant function is similar to the ontis in the 
earlier analyses. The scaled weights for wealth (TIPM), size (PPDM), 
LBDQ consideration, and secondary building level were the largest. 
Similarly, the second standardized function was comprised of the 
building size (TPRM), negative wealth (TIPM), positive district size, 
low concern for security (CS), and high initiating structure. Again the 
secondary principals were more effective. However, more experienced 
(EEX) principals were more effective. The third factor was comprised of 
six variables that have siirfaced in most other analyses. 

Summary . The third hypothesis was partially suppor^ud. For the 
six analysis, all of the standardized discriminant func.'ons were 
significantly different from zero. In addition, correct classifications 
were high. With four groups, 25% should be made by chance alone. 
However, 36.6% was the lowest level of correct classifications with 18 
being 50% or larger. 

The LBDQ subscales were repeatedly found to have high scaled 
weights. In addition, conservative security of the EWCS consistently 
had high weights. In addition, two variables not found in the earlier 
regression analyses appeared frequently and together. These were 
taxable income per pupil (TIPM) and prindpars per district (PPDM). 
These situational variables are indicators of district wealth and size. 

These analyses probably were confounded by forming the groups on 
two variables. Whether the scaled weights were discriminating between 
principal effectiveness or organizational climate could not be deter- 
mined. 

Related Findings 

The relationships among the effectiveness types and Job satisfac- 
tion are of further theoretical importance. For example, there are 
conflicting reports in the research literature regarding the following 
questions: Do principals who rank higher on one effectiveness criterion 
tend to be high on other effectiveness criterion? Are -nore effective 
principals higher on job satisfaction? These questions guided the 
following series of analyses. First, a review of the correlation/il 
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TABLE 44 



Sunmary of a Multiple Discriminate Analysis Procedure 
For Differing Levels of Principals* Organizational 
Effectiveness and Supportiveness of Climate 



Means and Standard Deviations for Standardizt^d Dis- 
Principal Groups criminate Functions 





Lo Ef 


Lo Ef 


Hi Ef 


Hi Ef 








Variable 


Lo CI 


Hi CI 


Lo CI 


Hi CI 










(N-Ai; 


(Na41) 


{N«42) 


(N»41) 


1 


2 


3 


TPRM 


31.85 


20.85 


34.74 


29.24 


.20 


.56 


.08 




17.19 


11.68 


23.95 


25.54 








PTRM 


18.17 


17.54 


18.29 


17.88 




-.17 


.52 




1.75 


1.32 


1.60 


1.47 








C0%, 


69.85 


70.20 


69.02 


70.71 


.02 




.42 




2.96 


2.99 


3.21 


2.87 








TIPM 


5718.05 


6491.51 


6083.14 


6547.54 


.58 


-.44 


.05 




1853.73 


2771.67 


2139.32 


1621.08 








PPDM 


1.80 


1.68 


2.10 


1.71 


-.60 


.64 


-.57 




.68 


.85 


.76 


.72 








PPCD 


25.15 


24.73 


25.24 


22.27 


-.14 


.14 


.32 




2.04 


2.52 


2.15 


2.00 








CD 


'il.51 


20.83 


21.24 


21.51 


-.01 


-.14 


-.02 




3.86 


3.19 


3.75 


3.60 








TWP 


20.17 


20.00 


20.47 


20.49 


.01 


.21 


.16 




2.50 


2.11 


2.68 


2.52 








OS 


18.78 


18.63 


17.14 


17.56 


-.29 


-.59 


-.01 




2.69 


3.85 


3.50 


3.15 








WSR 


14.51 


14.54 


14.19 


14.76 


.12 


-.28 


-.03 




4.06 


3.91 


4.20 


4.04 








SC 


23. d5 


24.17 


23.69 


23.39 


-.07 


-.14 


-.56 




2.56 


2.21 


2.06 


2.09 








LPC 


68.65 


60.80 


61.99 


58.63 


-.12 


-.01 


.10 




19.75 


23.41 


20.95 


23.37 








CON 


37.35 


44.43 


41.35 


45.49 


.68 


-.06 


.04 




7.04 


7.12 


7.02 


5.72 








IS 


37.49 


39.35 


39.96 


40-96 


.24 


.46 


,23 




5.34 


4.57 


4.23 


4.60 








BL 


1.68 


1.29 


1.52 


1.49 


-.48 


-.43 


.39 




.47 


.46 


.51 


.50 








EEX 


6.10 


7.73 


7.57 


6.90 


.21 


.41 


-.15 




5.32 


6.39 


6.95 


6.31 








EL 


2.73 


2.95 


2.85 


3.07 


.14 


-.06 


.13 




.67 


.84 


1.03 










Correct 
















Classi- 


29 


19 


19 


21 








fications 


(70.7%) 


(46.3%) 


(45.2%) 


(51.2%) 









Test of Significance for df ^1 32 15 



Each Function Root Function 84.6 36.3 12.0 

Chi Square 255.6**110.4** 31.1* * 

**Slgnif leant beyond the 1% level. 
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analysis will be trade. Second, the relationships will be explored with 
2X2X2 factorial analysis of variance procedure? Since the situation 
is so closely associated with effectiveness, the twu organizational 
climate variables also were included in these analyses. The results are 
presented in the following paragraphs. 

Correlational analysis . A summary of correlation coefficients for 
the germane variables constitute Table A5. The first observation is 
that the climate variables were highly, positively correlated with 
teaoher evaluations of effectiveness and organization effectiveness. 
Superordinate evaluations were not related to the situational components 
but to the subordinates perceptions. A potentially important finding is 
that organizational effectiveness was related to the climate vari^ables 
and to the perceptions of their subordinates and superordinates. This 
8>u',gests that organizational effectiveness requires a complex series of 
relationships among the principal, the teachers, the district level 
administration, and the school climate. 

A final observation is the lack of significant relationships for 
self evaluation of effectiveness and Job satisfaction. None of the other 
effectiveness types had significant correl&tion coefficients with these 
variables. However, they were significantly related to the climate 
variables. In addition these relationships are suggestive of subtle 
relationships. Fur example, the principals evaluated themselves as 
being effective where the district climate was Biore innovative. It 
appears that where an "air" of innovation or activity was perceived by 
the teachers, the principal then felt himself to be effective even 
though the relationship to actual effectiveness is essentially zero 
(r M -.01 to .03). Moreover, the principals' Job satisfaction levels 
also were related to a climate variable rather than effectiveness 
Indicators. Principals tended to be satisfied in situations where the 
suppcrtiveness was high or interpersonal relationships were positive. 
These findii^gs suggest that principals* perceptions of themselves were 
related to situational aspects rather than to actual and perceived 
performance. 

Subordinate effectiveness . To further elaborate the foregoing 
findings by testing for significant main effects and Interactions, a 
series of 2 X 2 X 2 factorial analysis of variance procedures were 
completed. Each of these procedures tested an effectiveness measure 
and the two cUmate measures across the other effectiveness types and 
Job satisfaction. 

<» 

The results for subordinate effectiveness are presented in Table 46. 
This variable exhibited a significant main effect on superordinate 
perceptions and organizational effectiveness. The climats variables 
were not: significant for superordinate effectiveness but were for organ- 
izational effectiveness. This finding seems logical because the 
supervisor is not part of the building situation and probably would 
have limited knowledge of the specific situation. However, it seeras 
reasonable that the superordinate would receive Informal feedback from 
the teachers in the form of rumors and gripes and formal feedback In the 
form of grievances and turnover. On the other hand, the subordinate 
perceptions of the principal and the organizational climate would 
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TABLE 43 

Summary Correlation Matrix for Four Effectiveness Variables, 
Job Satisfaction, and Organizational Climate 





INNM 




SUPM 


TTE 


STE 


TIOE 


SEE 


SAT 


INNM 


1.00 




.42** 


.27** 


-.02 


.29** 


.17* 


.03 


SUPM 






1.00 


.37** 


.04 


.26** 


.07 


.18* 


TIE 








1.00 


.31** 


.43** 


.03 


.06 


STE 










1.00 


.18* 


-.01 


.05 


noE 












1.00 


.01 


-.01 


SEE 














1.00 


.09 


SKt 
















1.00 


**p < 


.05 (df « 
.05 (df « 


163, 
163, 


Critical 
Critical 


Value *> 
Value B 


.16) 
.20) 
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TABLE 46 

Means, Standard Deviations « and Summary of Analysis of Variance for Three 
Effectiveness and One Satisfaction Vaiiablea Acrocc Principal Groups 
Differing in Perceived Subordinate (sb) Effectiveness, 
Innovativeness and Supportiveness 
(df « 1,157) 



Superordinate Effectiveness 

Lo SUB Lo SUB Lo SUB Lo SUB Hi SUB Hi SUB Hi SUB Hi SUB 

U INN Lo INN Hi INN Hi INN Lo INN Lo INN Hi INN Hi INN 

Lo SUP Hi SUP Lo SUP Hi SUP to SUP Hi SUP Lo SUP Hi SUP 

X 15.57 15.20 13.76 15.4 19.38 18.24 17.09 17.10 

SO 4.65 5.14 4.83 4.88 3.83 5.46 6.34 4.78 



Analysis of Variance Summary 

SSSSESe F Probability 

SUB (Sb) U.33 roOO* 

INN (I) 2.57 .111 

SUP (S) .00 .967 

Sbl .33 .564 

SbS .59 ,445 

« 1.01 .316 

SbIS .07 .784 



Organizational Effectiveness 
X 2.12 2.36 2.37 2.58 2.17 2.85 3.01 3.50 

SD .93 . 94 1.15 . 84 1.20 1.08 . 89 1.51 



Analysis of Variance Summary 



Source F Probability 

SUB (Sb) 9763 .002* 

INN (I) 8.41 .004* 

SUP (S) 5.63 .019* 

Sbl 2.27 .133 

SbS 1.09 .297 

IS .XI .746 

SbIS .06 .810 
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TABLE A6 Continued 



Self-Evaluation of Effectiveness 
X 3.62 3.70 3.76 3.75 3.67 3.67 3.76 3.85 

SD .67 .47 .44 .44 .48 .48 .44 .49 



Source 

SUB (Sb) 

im (I) 

SUP (S) 

Sbl 

SbS 

IS 

SbIS 



Analysis of Variance Suannary 



F 


Probability 


7l4 


.711 


2.34 


.128 


.26 


.611 


.08 


.781 


.00 


.951 


.00 


.988 


.34 


.558 



Satisfaction 

X 3.81 3.80 4.14 4.30 4.24 4.33 3.86 4.30 

SD 1.08 I. 10 .57 .57 .77 .80 .96 .92 



Source 

SUB (Sb) 

INN (I) 

SUP (S) 

Sbl 

SbS 

IS 

SbIS 



Analyses of Variance Sunanary 



F 


Probability 


lT56 


.213 


.60 


.440 


1.61 


.207 


5.31 


.022* 


.52 


.472 


.90 


.343 


.11 


.739 



ASlgnlf leant beyond the 5% level. 
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Satisfaction 
Level 



4.5 

4.4- 

4.3 

4.2 

4.1- 

4.0- 

3.9- 

3.8- 



Lo Inn 
Hi Inn 



T 
L 



H 



Subordinate Effectiveness 



Figure 2. Interaction Between High and Low Groups on Sub- 
ordinate Effectiveness and Innovativeness Climate 
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TABLE 47 



Means, Standard Deviations, and Summar)* of Analysis of Variance for Three 
Effectiveness and One Satisfaction Variables Across Principal 
Groups Differing in Perceived Superordinate (SPR) 
Effectiveness, Innovativeness and Support iveness 
(df - 1,157) 



Subordinate Effectiveness 

LO-SPR Lo SPR Lo SPR Lo SPR Hi SPR Hi SPR Hi SPR Hi SPR 

to dnn Lo Inn Hi INN Hi INN Lo INN Lo INN Hi INN Hi INN 

Lo SPP Hi SPP Lo SPP Hi SPP Lo SPP Hi SUP Lo SPP HISPP 



X 
SD 



21.86 
3.02 



Source 
SPR (SP) 
INN (I) 
SPP (S) 
Spl 
SpS 
IS 
SpIS 



24.61 
3.76 



22.39 
5.26 



25.57 
4,12 



24.05 
4.00 



25.73 
3.69 



Analysis of Variance Suaanarv 

P 

15745 
5.78 
14.11 
1.32 
1.52 
.00 
.11 



26.34 
2.95 



27.67 
3.32 



Probability 
.000** 
.017* 
.000** 
.251 
.220 
.978 
.743 



Organizational Effectiveness 



X 2.07 
SD 1.04 


2.31 2.44 
.98 1.16 


2.74 2.24 2.63 
1.23 1.03 .92 


2.93 3.58 
.96 1.27 




Analysis 


of Variance Summary 




Source 




F 


Probability 


SPR (SP) 




7734 


.007** 


INN (I) 




12.99 


.000** 


SPP (S) 




5.32 


.020* 


Spl 




1.56 


.213 


SpS 




.53 


.468 


IS 




.22 


.638 


SpIS 




.09 


.765 
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Table 47 Continued 



Self-Evaluation of Effectivenesa 



X 3.62 3.75 3.70 3.86 3.ft2 3.62 3.90 3.71 

SO .67 .44 .47 .36 .iO .50 .31 .36 

Analysis of Variance Summflrv 

Source p Probability 

SPR <SP) .06 7509 

INN (I) 3.44 .066 

SPP (S) .11 .737 

SPI .38 .537 

SpS 2.42 .121 

IS .27 .601 

SPIS .48 .487 



Satisfaction 

X 3.76 4.35 4.15 4.14 4.05 3.90 4.25 4.19 
SO .94 .67 .67 .73 1.07 1.09 .77 .93 



Analysis of Variance Summary 

Sourc e 
SPR (SP) 
INN (I) 
SPP <S) 
Spl 
SpS 
IS 

SpIS 



F 


Probability 


Too 


.983 


1.49 


.223 


.48 


.490 


.31 


.576 


2.05 


.154 


.87 


.351 


1.54 


.217 



*Signlf leant beyond the 5% level. 
**Signlficant beyond the 1% level. 
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TABLE 48 



Means » Standard Deviations, and Sutnmary of Analysis of Variance for Three 
Effectiveness and One Satisfaction Variables Across Principal 
Groups Differing in Organisational Effectiveness, 
Innovatlveness and Support Iveness 
(df - 1, 157) 









Subordinate Effectivenesfi 






Lo ORG 


Lo ORG 


Lo ORG Lo ORG Hi ORG Hi ORG 


Hi ORG Hi ORG 




Lo INN 


Lo INN 


Hi INN Hi INN Lo INN Lo INN 


Hi INN Hi INN 




Lo SPP 


Hi SPP 


Lo SPP Hi SPP Lo SPP Hi SPP 


Lo SPP Hi SPP 


X 


21.83 


24.06 


22.38 25.68 24.53 26.57 


26.49 26.76 


SD 


3.48 


3.48 


5.10 3.57 4.02 3.63 


2.89 4.08 








Analysis of Variance Sunnnarv 




Source 




F 


Probability 


ORG 


(0) 




18.88 


.000** 


INN 


(I) 




3.25 


.073 


SPP 


(S) 




10.70 


.001** 


01 






.00 


.993 


OS 






1.80 


.182 


IS 






.08 


.771 


OlS 






1.41 


.236 








Superordinate Effectiveness 




X 


16.90 


17.50 


14.62 13.38 17.40 16.71 


17.90 17.57 


SD 


4.96 


4.72 


4.63 3.77 4.83 6.17 


5.86 5.48 








Analysis of Variance Summary 




Source 




F 


Probability 


ORG 


(0) 




57l0 


.025* 


INN 


(I) 




2.52 


.114 


SPP 


(S) 




.27 


.603 


01 






5.96 


.016* 


OS 






.01 


.907 


IS 






.21 


.643 


OIS 






.47 


.492 
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Table A8 Continued 





Self -Evaluation of Effectiveness 




mm 

X 3.61 


3.70 3.76 3.81 3.65 3.66 3.75 


3.80 


SO .50 


.47 .44 .40 .67 .48 .44 


.51 




Analysis of Variance Suomary 




Source 


P 


Probability 


ORG (0) 


Too 


.963 


im (I) 


2.58 


.110 


SPP (S) 


.44 


.507 


01 


.00 


.975 


OS 


.03 


.865 


IS 


.00 


.975 


OIS 


.06 


.805 



Satisfaction 



X 3.81 4.10 


4.10 4.19 4.00 4.28 4.15 


4.14 


SO 1.03 .97 


.62 .60 1.02 .72 .93 


1.06 




Analysis of Variance SunoBary 


Source 


P 


Probability 


ORG (0) 


748 


.489 


INN (I) 


.48 


.489 


SPP (S) 


1.44 


.231 


01 


.45 


.505 


OS 


.04 


.846 


IS 


.78 


.378 


OIS 


.03 


.860 



Error 



*Slgnif leant beyond the 5% level. 
**Signif leant beyond the 1% level. 
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Superordinate 
Effectiveness 



18.00- 
17.60- 
17.20- 
16.80- 
16.40- 
16.00- 
15.60- 
15.20- 
14.80- 
14.40- 
14.00- 



»'' 



Lo Inn 

HI Inn 



/ 



t I 
L H 
Organization Effectiveness 



Figure 3. Interaction Between High and Low Groups on Organi- 
zation Effectiveness and Innovatlveness Climate 
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closely parallel attempts to Initiate new programs for organizational 
effectiveness. Therefore, these results appear to be logically con- 
sistent. No significant interaction effects were found for these 
variables. 

Contrary to the foregoing, no significant main effects were found 
for subordinate effectiveness on self-evaluation and job satisfaction. 
However, a significant interaction effect was found for subordinate 
effectiveness and innovativeness climate on satisfaction. These rela- 
tionships are presented graphically in Figure 2. An interpretation 
would be that satisfaction can be high when innovativeness is high but 
their ei'ffictiveness is low. Moreover, job satisfaction can be high when 
the principal is perceived as being more effective by the teachers in a 
less innovative climate. Obviously, this finding elaborates the afore- 
mentioned correlational findings. This suggests two different paths to 
job satisfaction rather than the one suggested in the correlational 
results. However, these may be complementary with job satisfaction 
resulting from being "part of the action." In other words, satisfaction 
results from being in an innovative or vibrant environment even though 
he is not personally too successful or being successful inspite of the 
climate. The foregoing might be closely related to hygiene factors 
while later appears to be related to motivator factors such as recog- 
nition and achievement. 

Superordinate effectiveness . These results are summarized in Table 
47. These findings basically support the correlational results. Super- 
ordinate effectiveness had a significant main effect on subordinate and 
organizational effectiveness. There were no significant main effects on 
self-evaluation of effectiveness or job satisfaction. In addition, no 
significant interactions among superordinate effectiveness and the two 
climate n^asures. 

Organizational effectiveness . The analysis of variance results for 
these tests comprise Table 48. These relationships vere similar to the 
proceeding findings. The variables had reciprocal main effects; that 
is, high effectiveness on one type suggested high effectiveness on the 
other types. Again, supportiveness was associated with superordinate 
effectiveness. 

Moreover, with superordinate effectiveness, organizational effec- 
tiveness, and innovativeness had & significant interacting relationship. 
To clarify this interaction, the means were plotted in Figure 3. Where 
the climate was highly innovative and the principals organizational 
effectiveness was low, the superordinates' evaluation was very low. 
However, when organizational effectiveness was high, innovative climate 
was low then the superordinates* evaluations also were high. One 
interpretation would be that when the district emphasized innovation, a 
principal is rated extremely low by the superordinate if he is not 
organizationally effective. However, if the principal can innovative 
in his building against the district climate, then he will not be down- 
graded by superordinate to a great degree. 

Self-evaluation of effectiveness and satisfaction . No main effects 
were found. Based on the earlier discussion of the correlational 
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analysis, these were related to climate variables with the nlon of 

the earlier discussed Interaction effect presented In Figure 

Summary . First, several main effects were found to be significant 
among the effectiveness types. Second, the main effects were in the 
directions suggested by the theory. Third, very few significant inter- 
actions were found to support the contention that effectiveness and 
situational variables combine to effect other measures of effectiveness. 
Fourth, the principals' perceptions of themselves were not directly 
related to the other effectiveness measures. 



Content Analysis of Leader Traits and Situational Factors 

Trai ts. The data obtained from the interview were analyzed using 
a one-way analysis of variance procedure. Means, standard deviations, 
and between- and wi thin-category variances of skills and characteristics 
were obtained for the categories and .are shown in Table 49. 

The most frequently mentioned factor perceived by superintendents 
as being the most important to building principals was interpersonal 
skills with a mean of 1.63. The second most frequently mentioned factor 
was personal characteristics with a mean of 1.24. Managerial skills, 
knowledge and intelligence, experience, and other were mentioned consid- 
erably less often as being important to the building principal. 

In order to determine if there w^ra any significant differences 
between the categories and the frequency of response, a posteriori test 
was completed. The Tukey (a) procedure as described by Winer (1971) was 
used for characteristics .ind skills. The interpersonal skills category 
differed significantly at the 5% level from knowledge and intellectual 
skills. At the 1% level of significance, interpersonal skills differed 
from experience and other personal characteristics differed at the 5% 
level of significance from other. 

Situational Factors . The means, standard deviations, and between- 
and within-categories variance for situational factors are presented in 
Table 50. The factor considered to have the most effect on the charac- 
teristics and skills desired In building principals is the socio-economic 
status of the community with a mean of 1.61. The second most influential 
factor is the community location, organizations, and orientation with a 
mean of .98. No effect, race, other, and size, structure, and personnel 
were mentioned markedly less often as influencing the desired character- 
istics and skills of building principals. 

The significance of the differences between categories was deter- 
mined with the Tukey procedure. The economic status differed signifi- 
cantly at the 5% level from community location, organizations and 
orientation, and no effect. Socio-economic status differed from race; 
other; and size, structure, and personnel at the 1% level of signifi- 
cance. Community location, organizations, and orientation differed 
significantly at the 1% level from size, structure, and personnel. 
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TABLE 49 



Means* Standard Deviations, and Sununary Table of 
One-way Analysis of Variance for 
Leader Traits 



Source 


Mean 


Standard Deviations 


1* Interpersonal skills 


1.63 


1.24 


2. Personal characteri&tlcs 


1.24 


1.74 


3. Managerial skills 


.98 


1.11 


4. Knowledge and intelligence 


.87 


1.17 


5. Experience 


.•ie 


.57 


6* Other 


.32 


.57 


df 


MS 


F P 


Between categories 5 


8.96 


7.42 .00 



Within categories 200 1.21 



TABLE 50 



Means* Standard Deviations » and Summary Table 
for Situational Factors 



Source 




Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Socio-economic status 
Community location* organiza- 
tions and orientation 
No effect 
Race 
Other 

Size, structure* and 
personnel 


1.61 

.98 
.88 

.58 
.32 

.24 


1.26 

1.11 
.17 
.74 
.57 

1.74 




df 


MS 


F P 


Between categories 
Within categories 


5 

200 


8.69 
1.21 


7.16 .00 
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Overall Sunnnary of Findings 

Hy pothesis One 

The first hypothesis posited that significant linear and quadratic 
relationships would exist between each independent and mediating 
variable and each type of total effectiveness. From t;he 240 simple 
correlational, linear, and curvilinear legression relationships, a total 
of 52 significant relationships were found. Of the 52, only five of a 
possible 80 curvilinear relationships were found to be significant 
beyond the 5% level. Consequently, the curvilinear portion of the 
hypothesis was not supported. 

However, each of the five effectiveness types had from two to eight 
significant predictors. Subordinate effectiveness was highest with 
eight predictors. Organization and superordinate effectiveness has 
seven and six predictors respectively. Satisfaction was predicted by 
five variables while self-evaluation of effectiveness was predicted by 
only two 

Further findings included the mutually supportive results that high 
initiating structure, low LPC, and innovativeness climate were related 
to three effectiveness criteria. In other words, the individual dimen- 
sions of task orientation comprised of high initiating structure and low 
LPC tn addition to the relaced situational variable of high innovative- 
ness were significantly related to subordinate, superordinate, and 
organization effectiveness. Similarly, support iveness climate and 
leader consideration, as indicators of interpersonal conditions, were 
positively related to subordinate and organizational effectiveness. 
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Only two of Che EWCS motivational subscales were related to effec- 
tiveness. Competitiveness de8lrdbilii:y, an intrinsic factor with a risk 
component, was positively related to subordinate and superordlnate 
effectiveness. Conservative security was negatively related to stfper* 
ordinate perceptions and organization effectiveness. 

Finally* the two leader demographic variables of position experi- 
ence and education that are commonly associated with administrative 
effectiveness demonstrated interesting relationships. Experience was 
negatively related to subordinate and superordlnate effectiveness while 
education level and experience were positively related only to satis- 
faction. Perhaps these demographic variables, as primary criteria for 
principal selection, need to be re-evaluated in light of these findings. 

Hypothesis Two 

This statement postulated that the independent variables of leader 
style and characteristics in conjunction with the mediating variables of 
organizational climate and school characteristics would be significant 
predictors of the different effectiveness scores. Considering only the 
total scores, hypothesis two was listed through the use of five multiple- 
stepwise regression analysis procedures. 

Overall equation findings . With 20 and 144 degrees of freedom the 
critical F ratio values are 1.64 at the 5% level of confidence and 2.00 
at the V4 leviil. With 25 and 139 degrees of freedom the critical values 
decrease to 1.60 and 1.93 respectively. Consequently, four of the five 
regression equations were significantly different from zero. Only job 
satisfaction was not predicted at a statistically significant level. 
Moreover, the level of explained variancv^ In the four equations ranged 
from 76% for subordinate effectiveness to 26% for two criteria to 23% 
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for self-evaluation. Therefore, the hypothesis was partially supported 
by the overall regression equations and levels of explained variance for 
the four criterion variables. 

Additional support for the hypothesis is found in the directions of 
the significant beta weights. The teachers in larger schools rate their 
principals as being more effective. Indeed, promotions to larger schools 
are considered to be based on demonstrated con^etence. Moreover, the 
individuals tend to be intrinsically motivated with a high degree of 
risk propensity as suggested by the beta weight for corapetiveness desir- 
ability. The LBDQ subscales also are significant and in a positive 
direction. These findings support earlier findings by Ford, Borgatta, 
and Bohrnstedt (1969) and Halpin and Winer (1957). 

Superordinate effectiveness was predicted at statistically signif- 
icant level only by initiating structure. However, this is supportive 
of the theoretical model and earlier research reported by Halpin (1966). 

Similarly, organization effectiveness was predicted at a signifi- 
cant level by two measures suggestive of personal aggressiveness by the 
principal. These were the negative relationship for conservative 
security and the positive relationship for initiating structure. 

The significant predictors for self-evaluation of effectiveness 
appear to have some internal contradictions. For example, the larger 
the teaching staff the higher the rating but the reverse appears true 
for the student body. Obviously » these two variables are directly 
related. A possible explanation might be that principals deem their 
relationships with a larger faculty in a positive manner while a large 
student body would seem overwhelming. Another explanation might be that 
the beta weights occurred by chance. The very small correlations 
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(r « .03 and -.OA) would support this assertion. A similar situation 
presents Itself with the opposite relationships for competitiveness 
desirability (beta » .27**) and willingness to seek reward inspite of 
uncertainty (beta = -.21*). Although these were not Intended to measure 
similar constructs, they might be to be the same to a principal in a 
work situation. In other words, a principal might perceive himself as 
competitive but not wanting to take undue chances. 

A final observation about these results is the lack of predictive 
powers for the situational variables. Only the teacher-principal ratio 
variable was significant In the three external criteria. In this phase 
of the study, the leader traits clearly dominated the situational 
variables in predicting effectiveness. Based on these results, the 
hypothesis would need to be revised to reflect the lack of relationships 
among the situational and effectiveness variables. 

Findings regardinR the specific measures . However, the number of - 
variables with significant beta weights for each criterion was somewhat 
limited. With 20 or 25 predictor variables being entered in each 
regression equation, only one to six variables had significant beta 
weights even though the number of significant simple correlations was 
somewhat higher in frequency (N = 165; r = .155; r » .204). In 
addition, the situational variables had significant beta weights for two 
criterion variables in only four instances—one for subordinate effec- 
tiveness and three for self -evaluation of effectiveness. Moreover, the 
Innovativeness and supportiveness climate variables had reasonably large 
simple correlations (p < .01) with the subordinate and organization 
criteria but the beta weights were not significant. An explanation for 
this is provided by their intercorrelations. These variables were 
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correlated with the LBDQ consideration scalp at .50 and .30 and with 
initiating structure at .25 and .25 respectively. Evidently, these 
variables had overlapping variance and, since the LBDQ measures were 
more strongly related to the criterion variables, the climate relation- 
ships were partialled out in the regression equation calculations. 

The EWCS work motivation subscales also did not demonstrate a high 
frequency of significant predictors. However, of the four significant 
beta weights, three were in direct support of the theoretical model. 
For example, competitiveness desirability, an Intrinsic combined with 
risk propensity factor, was positively related to the subordinate and 
self-evaluation criteria. In conflict with this finding is a similar 
factor, willingness to seek reward, which was negatively related to the 
self-evaluation criterion. However, conservative security was support- 
ive of the theory with a significant negative relationship to organiza- 
tion effectiveness. The simple correlation coefficients for competive- 
ness desirability was also significantly related to superordinate 
perceptions of effectiveness. 

The least preferred co-worker (LPC) did not significantly predict 
any of effectiveness criteria. However, three simple correlations were 
significant and in the directions that would be expected; that is, the 
LPC scores were negatively related to subordinate, superordinate, and 
organization effectiveness. 

The LBDQ subscales of consideration and initiating structure were 
the best predictors, in terms of quantity and support of the theoretical 
model, included in the investigation. One or both were positively 
correlated (p < .01) to the three external criterion variables. However, 
initiating structure appears to be more closely related to the different 
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effectiveness types with significant beta weights for subordinate, 
superordinate, and organization effectiveness. However, the considera- 
tion beta weight also was significant for subordinate effectiveness. 
None of the relationships for the personal effectiveness criterion was 
significant. 

In evaluating the leader characteristics, only building level had a 
significant beta weight. Elementary principals evaluate themselves 
higher than do secondary principals. Their superordinates tend to 
disagree with a significant correlation suggesting that secondary prin- 
cipals are perceived to be more effective by their mutual superiors. It 
is interesting to note that position experience was negatively related 
to subordinate and superordinate effectiveness types. 

Finally, the levels of effectiveness are not significantly related 
to the individual effectiveness criteria of self-evaluation and satis- 
faction. In fact, the correlation coefficients and the beta weights 
approach zero. 

These findings suggest that the model was minimally supported. The 
regression equations were significant for four of five calculations. 
The explained variance was very good for subordinate effectiveness and 
minimal for the other three significant equations. The significant beta 
weights directionally supported the theoretical model even though a 
minimal number of significant relationships were found. Therefore, the 
theoretical model must be refined to reflect these findings. 

Hypothesis Three 

This hypothesis postulated that the situational and leader trait 
variables would discriminate among principals grouped on different 
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combinations of effectiveness and climate varlablen. The interpreta- 
tions of these data was made using the standardized discriminant 
functions as "factors" that. underlie the group pattern of weights. 

The third hypothesis also was partially supported. For the six 
analysis, all of the standardized discriminant functions were signifi- 
cantly different from zero. In addition, correct classifications were 
high. With four groups, 25% should be nade by chance alone. However, 
36.6% was the lowest level of correct classifications with 18 being 50% 
or larger. 

The LBDQ subscales were repeatedly found to have high scaled 
weights. In addition, conservative security of the EWCS consistently 
had high weights. In addition, two variables not found in the earlier 
regression analyses appeared frequently and together. These were tax- 
able income per pupil (TIPM) and principals per district (PPDM), These 
situational variables are indicators of district wealth and size. 

These analyses probably were confounded by forming the groups on 
two variables. VJhether the scaled weights were discriminating between 
principal effectiveness or organizational climate could not be 
determined. 

Related Findings 

Since the relationships among the effectiveness types and job 
satisfaction ware of further theoretical importance and since the 
climate has been closely associated with effectiveness, the two organi- 
zational climate and the five criterion variables also were included in 
these further analysis of variance procedures. 

The findings are as follows. First, several main effects were 
found to be significant among the effectiveness types. Second, the main 
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effects were in the directions suggested by the theory. Third, very few 
significant interactions were fotmd to support the contention that effec- 
tiveness and situational variables combine to effect other measures of 
effectiveness. Fourth, the principals* perceptions of themselves were 
not directly related to the other effectiveness measures. 

Synthesis of Findings 

The findings appear to be mutually supported. For example, the 
LBDQ consistly were related to the criterion variables in the three 
hypotheses. Competitiveness desirability and conservative security in 
the EWCS, as indicators of risk or lack of risk, were the best motiva- 
tional measures across the different analyses. The LFC was only 
marginally related to the effectiveness variables. Finally, climate 
and situational variables had limited relationships with the criterion 
variables in any of the analyses. 

^ Implications 

Revision of the Theoretica l Model 

Based on the foregoing findings and recent theoretical developments, 
the theoretical model presented earlier in Figure 1 must be revised. 
The first revision should be made in leader style variables. With the 
exception of the LBDQ behavior scales and two EWCS factors relating to 
risk and security dimensions, these personality variables were not 
highly related to the effectiveness criteria. Based on the warnings 
made by Dubin (1968), the lack of relationships should not be too sur- 
prising. He noted that agreement has been reached among behavioral 
scientists that there is no general cause and effect connection between 
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specific psychological mechanisms and specific behaviors. One explana- 
ttve viewpoint of this position is that internal motivating forces start 
the human being in action, and sustain his activity, but that the 
determinants of particular actions are outside the person in the social 
structure (Maslow, 1970). 

A second revision is suggested by the variables tapping the social 
structure and other situational factors not being highly related to the 
effectiveness criteria. A possible alternative would be to delete the 
situational variables from the model for leader effectiveness. However, 
the strength of the theoretical and research literature suggest that this 
is not a defensible option. A more likely explanation for the failure of 
the situational aspects in theoretical model is the previously discussed 
methodological problem of the climate measures being highly correlated to 
the LBDQ behavior scales. Therefore, care must be exercised to include 
independent and mediating variables which are minimally correlated to 
each other. 

Moreover, the results of a recent study by Osborn and Hunt (197A) 
has potential utility for further refining the situational aspects in 
future leadership studies. They asserted that research should emphasize 
careful separations among internal organizational conditions, immediate 
environmental conditions of a particular school, and conditions relevant 
to a series of schools. In other words, internal building climate, 
attendance area for the building, and district-wide factors should be 
conceptualized separately and integrated into research studies on organ- 
izational effectiveness. Although the present investigation did include 
some of each of these factors, they were not selected on such a rigorous 
theoretical rationale. 
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The rolntloriHhlp between the lender and climate variables can be 
further elaborated by Incorporating the Ideas of Frederlksen (1972), He 
asserted that, particularly for investigations of Person X Situation 
Interactions, a taxonomy of situations should be used that is based on 
the criterion of similarity with regard to behaviors elicited. 

A further modification of the situational variables In the model is 
based on the assertions by Stogdill (197A). He posited that group 
characteristics should be included in the model. More specifically, he 
would include the following group characteristics: size, structure, 
homogeneity, motivation, and cohesiveness. 

The final suggestion for modifying the situational components is 
provided by Guttentag (1968). She found that stability of the neighbor- 
hood population is more highly related to crime and delinquency than is 
wealth. Potentially, a similar relationship between the school situa- 
tions and student transiency could be predicted. Therefore, student 
turnover should be included in the model. 

Similar criterion variables to the ones included in this model 
should be included in any future leadership studies. Seemingly a 
reasonable position at this formative stage in leader trait and situa- 
tional characteristic studies is that, to make a significant contribution 
to the literature, they must use effectiveness as a criterion. Even 
though the measures in this investigation were admittedly crude, they 
were relatively independent in that they were collected from different 
frames of reference and measured a diverse group of effectiveness 
indicators. However, group satisfaction as an intrinsically positive 
result in organizational behavior should be included as an additional 
criterion variable. 
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I* Leader Traits 



A, Behavior B. Personality C. Expectations D. Values 

Rlsk-Seeurlty 
Task Orientation 
Social Meeds 
Other 



II* School Situation 



A. Internal 
Climate 
Staff Size 
Level 



B. External 

Nel^borhood 
Stability 
Wealth 



C. Group 

Homogeneity 
Structure 
Motivation 
Coheslveness 



I II . E f f ect Ivenes s 



A. PersoTial B. Organizational 

Sub'ardlnate 
Superordluate 
Self 



C. Satisfaction 
Self 

Subordinate 



Figure 4. Revised Model for Administrator Effectiveness 
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Based on the findings of this investigation and these further 
theoretical and research positions, a revised model for administrator 
effectiveness is presented in Figure 4. The first observation is thar 
the three levels—traits » situations, effectiveness— have been retained. 
However, the variables have been modified drastically. First, the 
leader traits group has been expanded to include personality character- 
istics other than those used in the present study as well as the leader's 
expectations and value system. As suggested by Frederiksen (1972) , the 
expectation and value structures in interaction with the school situa-* 
tion could be powerful variables in regard to effectiveness. The 
demographic characteristics such as education and experience have been 
deleted. 

The school situation variables also have been expanded. The concept 
of climate has been retained but a better measure should be used in 
future studies. In addition, the suggestions of Stogdill, Guttentag, and 
Osborn and Hiint have been incorporated. Finally, subordinate satisfac- 
tion has been added as a criterion. 

One final consideration must be included. The multiple regresssion 
analysis procedure was based on the assumption of linear relationships. 
However, Stogdill (1974) noted that leaders and groups compensate for 
different conditions. He noted that behaviors tend to change with high 
and low favorability of the situation. This suggests a different 
behavior set in a moderate situation. Clearly, a curvilinear or quadratic 
relationship is posited. The implication is that complex curvilinear 
assumptions and analysis procedures could well yield significant results. 
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Practice 

Principal Evaluation ^ Baaed on the different types of effective* 
ness» principals should be evaluated on multiple criteria with different 
methods. For example» the performance for accomplishing the organiza- 
tional goals should be evaluated separately from the level of subordinate 
perceptions about the principal and their job satisfaction* Therefore, 
the results of a single rating scale completed by the principalis 
superordinate would measure only one dimension of building administrator 
effectiveness. Conversely, principals may have a tendency to delude 
themselves into believing that a positive climate such as high support- 
iveness or innovativeness is effectiveness* Consequently, principal 
evaluations should include measures for a number of independent criteria 
to assis in keeping a focus on the multiplicity of effectiveness concept. 

Principal selection. Stogdill (1974) concluded after a review of 
the literature that the research results are consistent in indicating 
that the individual who emerges as a leader in one group tends to emerge 
as a leader when placed in another group with a similar task to perform. 
Assuming that the tasks that principals perform are similar from bundl- 
ing to bailding, a good indicator of future behavior would be descrip- 
tions of leau«»r behavior in their previous assignments. Moreover, the 
behavioral characteristic of the principals, as described on the LBDQ by 
the teachers, were closely related to the different effectiveness cri- 
teria. Contrarily, the almost total lack of relationship between the two 
most common variables for selecting principals — experience and education— 
and administrator effectiveness suggest that selection criteria should be 
modified. Specifically, selection criteria would be improved with the 
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inclusion of a description of their recent leader behavior when they 
apply for an administrative position. 

Future Research 

This study has resulted In a revised model for studying leader 
effectiveness as well as some general suggestions for Improving principal 
evaluation and selection. However, the caution voiced by Frederlksen, 
Jensen, and Beaton (1972) should serve as guide In future studies. They 
asserted that performance as an administrator can vary In many ways and 
the Interpretation In terms of good or bad may be specific to a partic- 
ular situation. Consequently, future studies should Include variables 
from each of the different groups presented In Figure 4. 

Finally, the suggestion of Stogdlll (1974) , that new variables should 
be used In place of the standard ones such as the LPC, Initiating struc- 
ture, and consideration should be heeded. Moreover, these new variables 
should be rigorously developed from the theory while being relatively 
independent from each other. 
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Dear Principal: 

As a University of Kansas faculty meinber, I have received financial 
support to investigate the leadership behaviors and attitudes of build- 
ing principals in different administrative situations. To accomplish 
this objective, I need to sample the opinions of 160 pxindpals and 1280 
teachers from 40 Kansas school districts. Your building was randomly 
selected for inclusion in the project. Hopefully, you will choose to 
participate as meaningful data are needed to better understand the dyna- 
mics of building administration. 

Your direct Involvement will take about 25-30 minutes. The bulk of 
the time (20-25 minutes) will be used to complete the enclosed research 
Instrument. The remaining 5 minutes will be needed later for a telephone 
Interview to ask you if I have Interpreted your answers correctly. Your 
indirect involvement will consist of my sending a short research instru- 
ment (53 items) to eight or less of your current staff menbers and a per- 
sonal interview with a district level administrator. Of course, you are 
free to withdraw consent and discontinue participation at any time. 

Please respond to the three parts of the research instrument as 
directed with numbers from 1-5 on a line, an X, or short answers. Please 
answer every Item. If you think the answer needs elaboration, feel free 
to write In the margins. A self-addressed, postage-paid envelope Is en- 
closed for returning the completed Instrument. 

The information will be held in the strictest confidence and will 
be used only for research purposes. As a benefit to you, a summary of 
the results will be sent to you after the project Is completed. 

Any questions that you have concerning this research project will 
be given prompt attention by the project director. Thank you in advance 
for your <*ooperation. 

Sincerely, 



Cecil Hiskel 
Associate Professor 
Project Director 
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School Building 



fflJCS— TIE JOB 

Instructions: Given below are a series of questions on things people want 
in Jobs. However, people-differ greatly in the things they want In a Job, 
and Jobs. differ greatly, even within the same school. This form Is designed 
to gather information about things you consider desirable in a Job in the 
public schools. Respond to each of the items as follows; 

"Mow desirable would you consider each of the following items in a Job for 
YOU? A Job in which. ... 

1. Extremely 2. Undesirable 3. Neither 4. Dfisirable 5. Extremely 
Undesirable. Would avoid Desirable Would favor Desirable. 

Would never the Job. or the Job. Would favor 

take Job. Undesirable. job greatly. 

Write on the liiie preceding each statement the number that best describes 
your attitudes. For example, if you think the Job would be Extremely Unde- 
sirable, you would write 1 on the short line preceding the statement, but 
if you think the Job would be Desirable, you would put a 4 in front of it. 
Give an answer to every item even if you have to guess. Work quickly. 

A JOB IN WHICH. . . . 

I could get fired easily, but the work would be very interesting. 

2* salary increases would be strictly a matter of how much I accom- 
plished for the school district. 

3. the lighting would be good. 

school related problems might come up that I would have to take 

care of myself outside regular hours. 

5* the community would have good recreational facilities. 

6* 1 would ^e involved in managing a small group of people doing 

routine Jobfi. 

7. the school district would be involved in heavy professional conme- 

tition. 

8. the work might be excessive sometimes. 

^ 9» there would be opportunity for creative work. 

10. the work would be routine, but not hard to do. 

11-* salary increases would be determined by the amount of effort 

e??erted. 

12. the climate would be pleasant. 
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13. the community would be a wonderful place to raise a family* 

14. the work might run out, but it would be extremely interesting while 
It lasted. 

15. I might sometimes have to take work home with me. 

16. the physical working conditions would be attractive. 

17. I could get fired easily. 

18. the work would be rout:fne, but the initial salary would be high. 

19. the work might build up "pressures" on me. 

20. the ventilation would be modern. 

21. there would be eiiq>hasis on individual ability. 

22. th6' school district would encourage further specialized work. 

23. promotions would come automatically. 

24. competition would be open and encouraged. 

25. I would have a chance to further my formal education. 

26. I could get fired easily, but the rewards would be high. 

27. the work would be routine, but highly respected in the community. 

28. I would always have a chance to learn something new. 

29. the job would be insecure. 

30. the salary increases would be regularly scheduled. 

31. the work might come in big pushes sometimes. 

32. there would be eiq>hasis on the actual production record. 

33. I might be on call ^en there is pressure to get Jobs done. 

34. salary increases would be a matter of how much effort you put in. 

35. rewards would be high, but if one loses his job it would be very 
difficult to get another one. 

36. there would be es^hasis on originality. 
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LPC - A CO -WORKER 

People differ in the ways they think about those with whom they work. This 
may be important in working with others. Below are pairs of words which are 
opposite in meaning* such as "Very neat" and "Not neat." You are asked to 
describe someone with whom you have worked by placing an "X" in one of the 
eight spaces on the line between the two words. Each space represents how 
well the adjective fits the person you are describing. 

Think of the person with whom you can work least well. He may be someone 
you work with now» or he may be someone you knew in the past. He does not 
have to be a person you dislike but should be the person with whom you had 
the most difficulty in getting a job done. 

Look at the words at both ends of the line before you put in your "X". 
Please remember that there are no right or wrong answers. Work rapidly; 
your first answer is likely to be the best. Please do not omit any items, 
and mark each items only once. 

I would describe the co-worker that I work with least well in the following 



way: 

1. Pleasant : : : ; / ; : : : Unpleasant 

2. Friendly : : : ; / ; : : : Unfriendly 

3. Rejecting : : : ; / ; : : : Accepting 

4. Helpful : : : / ; : : : Frustrating 

5. Unen thus ias tic : ;;; / ;;; : Enthusiastic 

6. Tense : : : : / : : : : Relaxed 

7. Distant : : : ; / : : : Close 

8. Cold : : : ; / ; : : : Wann 

9. Cooperative : : : ; / ; : : : Uncooperative 

10. Supportive ; : : ; / ; : : : Hostile 

11. Boring : : : ; / ; ; : : Interesting 

12. Quarrelsome ; ; : ; / ; : : ; Harmonious 

13. Self-assured : : : : / : : : : Hesitant 

14. Efficient : : : ; / ; : : : Inefficient 

15. Gloomy : : : : / : : ; : Cheerful 

16. Open ; ; ; ; / ; ; ; ; Guarded 
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OE— NEW PROGRAMS AND PROCEDURES QUESTIONNAIRE 



The flvfe items that follow simply ask you to identify any recent modifi- 
cations or innovations in programs or procedures for your school building. 
Please check ( ) No or Yes on each of the five items below. 

WITH YOUR LEADERSHIP, HAVE NEW PROGRAMS OR PROCEDURES BEEN PLANNED 
OR INTRODUCED DURING THIS SCHOOL YEAR 

1. To develop new curricula or to change the instructional methods? 
No. 

. Yes. If yes, please give an or some example (s). 



2. To increase the interpersonal relations and communications or 
to control internal problems among the student body, staff, and 
administration? 
No. 

Yea. If yes, please give an or some example (s). 



3. To improve faculty morale and satisfaction? 
No. 

Ves. If yes, please give an or some exampleCs). 



4. To decrease student discipline problems or dropout rate? 
No. 

^es. If yes, please give an or some exao^leCs). 



5. To raise student achievement? 
No. 

Yef?. If yes, please give an or some exampleCs). 

EE — EXPERIENCE AND EDUCATION 

1. How many years experience have you had 

a. as an administrator? 

b. in your present position? 

2. What is the highest level of education that you have completed? 
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Dear Educator: 

As a University of Kansas faculty member, I have received financial 
sitpport to investigate the leadership behaviors of building principals 
in different school situations. To accomplish this objective, I need 
tc sample the opinions of eight teachers for each of the 160 principals in 
4C Kansas school districts. Your building and name were randomly selected 
for inclusion In the study. Hopefully, you will choose to participate 
as meaningful iata are needed for a better understanding of the dynamics 
of the prlndpalship. 

Your only activity is the completion of the enclosed 53 item research 
instrument. This should require less than 20 minutes of your time. The 
instrument is coded only for your school building and consequently, your 
responses will be completely anonymous. However, to save me postage and 
you the inconvenience of receiving follow-up requests, a self -addressed 
postcard with a code number for you is Included. Returning the completed 
research instrument in the postage-paid envelope and the postcard separately 
allows me to keep a record of who has returned the needed data while main- 
taining absolute anonymity for the teachers. 

The information will be held in the strictest confidence and will be 
used for research purposes orly. In addition, any questions that you have 
concerning this project will be given my prompt attention. 

Finally, as a benefit to you, a summary of the results will be sent 
to you after the project Is completed next summer. Thank you for your 
cooperation. 

Sincerely, 



Cecil Mlskel 
Associate Professor 
Project Director 
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PART I - THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The following set of questions ask for some of your perceptions and 
observations about the school district In which you are now working. If 
you are not certain as to how any of these questions apply to your organl' 
2atlon» then please give your BEST ESTIMATE. 

Please check ( ) the response that best describes your school district. 

1. Does your school district have a systematic r^cheae for the selection 
and promotion of personnel in the system? 

( ) Yes, we have an elaborate scheme 

( ) Yes» we have some scheme 

( ) No, but one is being planned 

( ) No» we really have no scheme 

2. How free and open is the Interpersonal communications among admini- 
strators/teachers in your school district? 

( ) Very free and open 

( ) Somewhat free and open 

( ) Not too free and open 

( ) Not at all free and open 

3. Does your school district make use of cost/benefit analysis or other 
advanced techniques in making financial and budgetary decisions? 

( ) Yes, definitely 

( ) Yes, In some cases 

( ) NO, but we are planning to do so 

( ) No, not really 

A. To what extent do administrators/teachers at various levels in your 
school district participate in decisions which affect them? 
( ) To a great extent 
( ) To some extent 
( ) To a small extent 
( ) Hardly at all 

5. Does your school district have any organized program for the training 
and development of its administrators, group leaders, and teachers? 

( ) Yes, quite a bit 
( ) Yes, some 

( ) No, but training is being planned 
( ) No, we really don*t have any 

6. Does your school district have a functioning appraisal system or per- 
formance evaluation procedure to be used In connection with personnel 
decisions? 

( ) Yes, an extensive one 

( ) Yes, a modest one 

( ) No, but one is being planned 

( ) Mo, we really do not have one 
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7. Has your school district introduced any modern techniques of predict- 
ing student achievement? 

( ) Yes, many applications 

< > Yes, some applications 

< ) No, but we are planning to do so 
( ) No, none have been introduced 

8. To what extent do you think that top administrators are considerate of 
the feelings of people in your school district? 

( ) To a great extent 
( ) To some extent 
( ) To a small extent 
( ) Hardly at all 

9. Does your school district have specialized research and development 
(R&D) groups working on new methods, long-range planning » or policy? 
( ) Yes, a great deal of "R&D" activity 

( ) Yes, some 

( ) No, but "R&D" is being planoed 
( ) No, we really have no such groups 

10. In general, does your school district stimulate and approve of innovation 
and alternative programming? 

( ) Yes, definitely 
( ) Yes, somewhat 
( ) To a slight degree 
( ) No, not really 

11. How would you characterize the climate of interpersonal trust among per- 
sonnel in your school district? 

( ) Very high level of trust 
( ) Considerable trust 
( ) Smie trust 
( ) Little or no trust 

12. To what extent do the teaching, supervisory, administrative personnel have 
confidence in the technical competence and business judgment of the top 
administration? 

( ) Very great confidence 

( ) Considerable confidencis 

( ) Some confidence 

( ) Little or no confidence 
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PART II - THE PRINCIPAL 

Below Is a list cf Items that can be used to describe the behavior of 
your present principal. Each Item describes a specific kind of behavior 
but does not ask you to judge whether the behavior is desirable or undesir- 
able. This is not a test of ability. It simply asks you to describe, as 
accurately as you can, the behavior of your current principal. 

NOTE: The term *'group," as used in the following items, refers to the school 
which is administered by the principal being described. 

DIRECTIONS: a. READ each item carefully. 

b. THINK about how frequently the principal engages In the 
behavior described by the item. 

c. DECIDE whether he 4*- always, 3— 'often, ^^occasionally, 
1— seldom, or 0— never acts as described by the item. 

d. WRITE on the line in front of each item one of the five 
numbers to show the answer you have selected. For exam- 
ple, if you think that he seldom acts the way indicated, 
you would write a 1 on the short line preceding the 
statement. 

e. Take your first judgment. . . . ANSWER QUICKLY 

KEY: 4 - Always, 3 - Often, 2 - Occasionally, 1 - Seldom, 0 - Never 

1. He does personal favors for the group members. 

2. Re makes his attitudes clear to the group. 

3. He does little things to make it pleasant to be a group member. 

A. He tries out his new ideas with the group. 

5. He is easy to understand. 

6. He rules with an iron hand. 

7. He finds time to listen to group members. 

8. He criticizes poor work. 
____ 9. He speaks in a manner not to be questioned. 
10. He keeps to himself. 

11* He looks out for the personal welfare of individual group members. 

12. He assigns group members to particular tasks. 

13. He schedules the work to be done. 

14. He maintains definite standard of performance. 

15. He refuses to explain his actions. 
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16. He acts without consulting the group. 

17. He backs up the meinbers in their actions. 

18. He emphasizes the meeting of deadlines. 

19. He treats all group meinbers as his equals. 

20. He encourages the use of unifomi procedures. 

21. He is willing to make changes. 

22. He makes sure that hia part in the organization is understood by 
group members. 

23. He is friendly and approachable. 

24. He asks that group meinbers follow standard rules and regulations. 

25. He makes group members feel et ease when talking with them. 

26. Ue lets group members know what is expected of them. 

27. He puts suggestions made by the group into operations. 

28. He sees to it that group mavbevs are working up to capacity. 

29. He gets group approval in important matters before going ahead. 

30. He sees to it that the work of group meid>er& is coordinated. 
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DIRECTIONSi a. Principals also differ greatly xn their abil- 
ities to administer a school building effec- 
tively. 

b. How effective do you consider your present 
principal to be on the six items listed be- 
low? 

c. Please write on the line In front of each 
statement one of the following six numbers 
to indicate your opinion. 

KEY: 1. Ineffective 2. Below 3. About 4. Above 

Average, Average Average 

Needs 

Improvement 

5. Very 6. Neutral, 

Effective No Opinion 



How effective la the principal int 

1. establishing order and appropriate procedures which 
promote school achievement? 

2. acquiring personal recognition for himself? 

3. developing friendly, warm, and informal relationships 
with the teacher? 

4. setting specific goals and performance measures for 
the teachers? 

5. maintaining independence from subordinates and 
superiors in exercising the responsibilities of the 
prlndpalship (He is his own man.)? 

6. the overall performance of fulfilling the position's 
responsibilities? 
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PART III - MEW PROGRAMS 

The five Items that follow simply ask you to Identify any recent modifi- 
cations or innovations in programs or procedures for your school building. 
Please check ( ) Mo or Yes on each of the five items below. 

HAVE WSM PROGRAMS OR PROCEDURES BEEM PLAMMED OR INTRODUCED DURtMG 
THIS SCHOOL YEAR 

1. To develop new curricula or to change the instructloiial methods? 
Mo. 

Yes. If yes, please give some examples. 



2. To increase the interpersonal relations and communications or 
to control internal problems among the student body, staff, and 
adfflinis t ra t ion? 
No. 

Yes. If yes, please give some examples. 



3. To improve faculty morale and satisfaction? 
Mo. 

Yes. If yes, please give some exaiq)les. 



4. To decrease student discipline problems or dropout rate? 
No. 

Yes. If yes, please give some examples. 



5. To raise student achievement? 
No. 

Yes. If yes, please give some examples. 
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INFORMED CONSENT STATEMENTS AND INTERVIEW SCHEDULES 
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As part of a research project being directed at the University of 
Kansas, we are making a study of the school principalship. Specifically, 
we are atteiiq>ting to relate the leadership behaviors of school principals 
in different building situations to the perceived effectiveness as seen 
by their superior. To do this, some detailed information is needed from 
a nuidber of district level administrators such as yourself. 

All information giv^n will be kept completely confidential. True 
names will not be used nor wxll your personal opinions be revealed to 
anyone else. Data will be used only for research purposes. 

However, we do need your frank opinions about the school principalship. 
Of course, you are free to withdraw consent a«- any time and discontinue the 
interview. Do you have any questions? 

Cecil Miskel 
Associate Professor 
Project Director 

Karen Rinkenbaugh 
Research Assistant 

John Stewart 
Research Assistant 
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Superordinate Intervien Guide 



School District 



I. Ceneral Attitudes 

A. If you were seeking a new building principal, what characteristics 
and/or skills would you want that person to have? 

Probe Items 

Classroom management 
Interpersonal relations 
Curriculum development 
Public relations 
Goal setting 
Evaluation 

• 

B. How would differing situational factors, such as those currently 
in existance in your school district affect the desired charac- 
teristics listed above? 

Probe Items 

Open space building 
Political problems 
Changing neighborhood 
Racial problems 
Religious problems 
Size 

Rural-urban 



II. Buildings 

Using the list of principals by building that I have given you, 

A. Is there a building (s) listed that is particularly easy to admini- 
ster? 

!• Ves No If yes, which buildings? Why? 



B. Is there a building (s) listed that is particularly difficult to 
administer? 

!• Ves No If yes, which buildings? V ly? 
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III. Principals 

We are assuming that principals differ greatly in their abilities to 
administer a school building effectively. 

A. Which of the principals listed (is or §re, particularly effective) 
(needs Inprovement) in establishing order and operating procedures 
in the bttilding? 



B. Which of the principals listed (is or are particularly otitstandlne) 
(needs improvement) in developing friendly, warm, and Informal re- 
lationships with the staff (s). 



C. Which of the principals listed is or are more (effective) (ineffective) 
in setting specific goals for the staff? 



D. Which of the principals makes building decisions more (independently) 
(dependentlv) than others? 



E. If you were moving to a new district super in tendency, is there a 

principal that you would really like to move with you? Leave behind ? 
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Dear Principal} 

About two months ago» you responded to a research Instrunent that I 
sent to yott. On the last page of the qttestionnaire, you were asked to 
list new programs or procedures that have been planned or introduced with 
your leadership. After receiving your answers » the same questions were 
sent to abottt eight (g) of your staff members. The attached ^eet repre- 
sents a compilation of your responses (starred) and your teachers' re- 
sponses. 

I would like you to check the list for accuracy* coiqpleteness, and 
redundancy. In the next few days, we will call you for your reactions to 
this data tabulation. 

Please keep the sunaary sheet for our telephone conversation. Thank 
you for your continued assistance in this project. Since this is the last 
phase of data collection, we will send you a summary of the results in 
July, 1974. 

Best regards. 



Cecil Mlskel 
Associate Professor 
Project Director 
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TELEPHONE INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



Call the mtsiber and ask for the principal by name. 

UellOt I am . ^, I am a research assistant 

for a project being directed by Cecil Miskel at the University 
of Kansas. A few days ago we mailed you a letter and enclosed 
a list of new programs and procedures that have been started in 
your school this year. 

A. Did you receive it? 

B. May I ask you a few questions about the list? 

Are there any duplications in the list; that is» are any of the 
items the same but just stated differently? If yes, which ones? 

(Changes should be noted on tabulation form) 

Are there any new programs or procedures in your school that are 
not on the list? If yes» what are they? 

(Record on the tabulation sheet) 

Finally, how many teachers are under your supervision? 

How many students attend your school (s)? 
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Dear Principal! ^ 

Ihank you £or your participation in the research study of Kansas 
School Principals that I am directing. The data are being analysed and 
a general report along with your responses will be sent to you in July. 
1974. 

Since the school year is ending and your are probably assessing your 
feelings toward it, I would like to ask you two final questions about 
these attitudes. Please check your responses on the enclosed postage- 
paid card and return it to ne. 

The questions. 

A. Overall » did you and your Tta^f acconplish nost of the goals you set 
for your school last fall? 

1. None 2. Few 3. Several 4. Most 5. All 

B. How satisfied are you with your present job? 

1. Very Ois- 2. Dissatisfied 3. Neutral 4. Satisfied 5. Very 
satisfied Satisfied 

Again I thank you for your assistance. The project is complete ex* 
cept for analysing the data and sending you the final report. 

Best regards, 



Cecil Miskel 
Associate Professor 
Project Director 
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Dear Principal: 



About two weeks ago, you were one of 160 Kansas principals who 
received a survey research instrument from me. This Instrument is part 
of a research project in educational administration that is attempting 
to describe the leadership behaviors and attitudes of school principals 
in different building situations* Your building was randomly selected 
for inclusion in the study. Hopefully, you will choose to participate 
in the study. 

As mentioned previously, your direct involvement will take about 
25-30 minutes. Host or about 20-25 minutes of this time will be used 
in completing the short research instn-jnent tliat is enclosed. The re- 
maining five minutes will be used in a telephone conversation with you 
to verify sgr interpretation of your responses. This is to insure the 
validity of the research process. 

Your indirect involvement will consist of my sending a S3 itei«. 
descriptive researth instrument to ei^t (8) or less of your current 
staff meabers and a personal interview with a district level administra- 
tor. Of course, you are free to withdraw consent and discontinue parti- 
cipation at any tine. 

Please respond to the three parts of the researdi instrtment as 
directed with nuafeers from 1-5 ou a line, an X, or ^ort answers. Please 
answer every item. If you think an answer needs elaboration, feel free 
to trrite in the margins. A self-addressed, postage-paid envelope is 
enclosed for returning the completed instrument. 

The data will be held ill the strictest confidence and will be used 
only for research purposes. ' Mty questions you have concerning this pro- 
ject will be given my Immediate attention. In fact, call me collect at 
AC913-864-4432. 

A summary of the results will be se.it to you next simmer. Thank 
you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 



Cecil Miskel 
Associate Professor 
Project Director 
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Dear Principal: 



About one month ago» you were one of 160 Kansas principals who 
received a survey instrument as part of a research project that is 
being conducted at the University of Kansas. This form asks you for 
your opinions about the job, a fellow worker, and new programs. Ihis 
is accosvliahed by simply writing a nufiber, an "X**, or a check( ), 
and possibly a abort answer. Completing this instruaent ^ould take 
about 20 minutes of your tine now and five minutes later for a tele- 
phone interview to validate my interpretation of your responses. 

Enclosed is a duplicate of the research instrument in case you 
misplaced the original. Please respond to the items and return the 
completed form in the postage-paid envelope. 

The information will be held in the strictest confidence and will 
be used only for researdi purposes. Of eoursst you are free to with* 
draw consent and discontinue i>articipation at any time. In addition, 
I will respond to any questions that you have about the project if 
you will write or call me collect at AC913-864-4432. 

A sunnary of the results will be sent to you in July, 197A. 
Thank you for your participation. 

Sincerely, 



Cecil Miskel 
Associate Professor 
Project Director 
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Dear Educator i 

About two weeks ago, you were one of 1280 Kansas public school 
teachers who received a survey research Instrument from me. This 
Instrument la part of a research project In educational administra- 
tion that Is attempting to describe the leadership behaviors of 
school principals In different building situations. Your building 
and name were ramlomly selected for Inclusion In the study. Hope- 
fully* youwil^ choose to participate In the study. 

I have attesapted to ask only for Information that Is vital to 
the research, and which only teachers can furnish. In addition, 
your responses will be anonymous, will be held In the strictest con- 
fidence, and win be used only for research purposes. Any questions 
that you have regarding this project will be given prompt attention. 

Your only activity is the completion of the enclosed form. Ihls 
consists of 53 items which take 15-25 minutes to complete. Hie re- 
search Instrument Is coded only for your school building so your re- 
sponses will remain completely anonymous. 

Your prompt attention and cooperation will be appreciated. 
Please respond to the items, return the completed research Instrument 
in the postage-paid envelope, and mall the coded postcard separately. 

As a benefit to you, a sunmiary of the results will be sent to you 
in July, 1974. lhank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 



Cecil Hiskel 
Associate Professor 
Project Director 
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Dear Educator: 

About one nonth ago, you were one of 1280 Kansas school teachers 
Who received a survey Instrument as part of a research project that is 
being conducted at the University of Kansas. Hie form asks you to des- 
cribe the school district, the building principal, and ne» programs. 
This description is made by singly checking ( ) a blank, writing a num- 
ber, or writing a short answer. Coiqpleting this instrument should take 
about 20 minutes of your tine and will be hqt only request of you for 
this project. 

Enclosed is a duplicate of the research instrument in case you 
have misplaced the original. This instrument is coded only for your 
school building so your responses will remain anotqnnous. Please re- 
spond to the items, return the coiq>leted form in the postage-paid 
envelope, and mail the coded postcard separately. 

The information will be held in the strictest confidence and will 
be used for research purposes only"^ Any questions that you have about 
this project will be given ny inmedlate attention. 

niank you for your cooperation. A suonary of the results will be 
sent to you next sunner. 

Sincerely , 



Cecil mskel 
Associate Professor 
Project Director 
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